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The most comprehensive book on singing 
ever written in the English language 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 
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and Letters 


OCTOBER 1954 


Volume XXXV No. 4 


RICHARD CAPELL 
March 23rd 1885—June 21st 1954 


Tue sudden death of Richard Capell, although a mercy to him, who 
dreaded the infirmities of old age, has been a dreadful blow to his 
large family, his numerous friends and to music; and it may well 
prove to be the final blow to Music AND Letrers. We all hope 
fervently that it will be saved in some way as yet unforeseeable. For 
various reasons, one of which is that I am not much younger than 
he was, I very much doubt whether I shall be able to resume the 
honorary editorship, which I held for twelve years from the time 
R.C. took over the financial responsibility from the founder, A. H. 
Fox Strangways. But I very gladly resumed it for this one issue, for 
which a good deal of material was in hand. The present volume at 
least had at all costs to be completed, and it seemed to me imperative 
that a series of tributes to his memory should be published in a 
journal of which he so generously assumed the proprietorship. 

What the journal really needed then was a publisher, but in 
default of one R.C. was fortunate enough to be offered assistance in 
such business matters as he could not himself have dealt with by 
Messrs. Augener, Ltd., and particularly their Director, Miss Rose 
Standfield, who freely shouldered such responsibilities. Much 
gratitude is due to them for looking after the commercial affairs of 
Music AND Letrers for seventeen years. 

There is much I could say about R.C. myself, but as I have 
already said it at length elsewhere,* I shall content myself here with 
introducing his friends and admirers whose contributions follow 
below. Eric Bio. 


**The Musical Times’, August 1954. 
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278 MUSIC AND LETTERS 


PERSONAL 
So remarkable a man was he that it is something of a task to write 
a few lines in appreciation of the late Richard Capell. I think I 
cannot do better than record part of my first and my last conversation 
with him. 

I first met Richard Capell in 1937, when he was music critic of 
‘The Daily Telegraph’ and I was writing fortnightly articles on 
music for ‘ The Queen’ magazine. All the music critics sat in the 
same row, or a couple of rows, at concerts. One night I had a 
longing to speak to my neighbour Mr. Capell during the music; he 
noticed at once that I had something to say and bent a friendly ear 
in my direction; what I said was “‘ The drum is out of tune”. He 
was not annoyed at my speaking during the performance, but nodded 
his head and turned bright, friendly, amused and interested eyes 
upon me. “ Yes”’, he said, “it is’. 

In the seventeen or so intervening years I had gradually come to 
appreciate his many-sidedness, his immense knowledge not only of 
music but of many subjects, his intuition, his fundamental goodness, 
his essential simplicity and his greatness of heat; but above all his 
imagination and brilliant intellectual power. A conversation with 
him was like an exciting game of lawn tennis: he chose his words 
carefully and said no more and no less than he meant; and his laugh 
was hearty and infectious. 

It was inevitable that we should make friends, for we delighted 
in the saine things: children, sunlight, France, laughter, good talk, 
ideas and music—especially the music of Schubert. Conversely we 
were undelighted by stupidity, pomposity, greed, selfishness, prig- 
gishness. Thirdly, we were puzzled by the same things, e.g. the 
existence in God’s universe of suffering. ‘‘ That is the greatest 
mystery in the world ”’, he said to me one day this year. 

My last conversation with him took place as recently as April of 
this year, in London. During the course of it the following dialogue 
occurred : 

Myself: “I have discovered a lot of things about you through 
thinking about you.” 

” Ye?” 

Myself: You are profoundly religious.” 

Myself: “I know, too, about your great devotion to your 
mother.” 

R.C.: “ Yes. Because she was such a very wonderful person.” 
That was the nearest we ever came to intimate conversation. 

Sometimes, before writing verse, I have a kind of day-dream in 
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which I see with what Wordsworth calls “ the inward eye ”’ all that 
is to take place in the poem. Since R.C’s death—how this would 
have amused him!—TI imagined I saw him in Heaven, listening to 
heavenly music. He commented, “ Seven harps playing in the key 
of a thousand flats!’’ Here an angel corrected him: “ No, sir, the 
other way about: a thousand harps playing in seven flats.” R.C, 
(writing in a pocket book): ‘‘ While I have this in mind I must make 
memoranda for mankind.” The projected poem, however, will 
never be written down, since my brand of light verse is not a suitable 
conveyance for describing goings-on in Heaven. 


ELIZABETH GODLEY 
(Elizabeth, Lady Kilbracken). 


MUSICAL 


Breyonp words of expression I deeply feel the passing of Richard 
Capell. It is impossible to realize the extent of the irreparable loss 
that the musical community, especially, has sustained. I enjoyed 
the privilege of his friendship for half a lifetime. He unstintingly 
and most generously gave his great mind to any laudable object 
that would further the cause of music, and his kind-heartedness was 
something to experience and for ever to be grateful for. 

My debt to him is inexpressible, for his championship of the 
beloved ex-Cinderella of the string family did so much for its cause 
and helped to establish its righteous claim as a solo instrument far 
more than all my lifelong efforts. 

How we shall miss the familiar appendage of “ R.C.” in ‘ The 


Daily Telegraph ’. Lionev TERTIS. 


CONFRATERNAL 


Ir is a valediction rather than a tribute that I feel moved to write 
on my old colleague and friend. There is no lack of things to say 
about his services to music: we all know them—his passion for the 
art, his standards of value, his books, his translations, his public 
spirit in maintaining this periodical. But it is his personal quality 
that irradiated our small profession which I miss. I cannot recall 
my first meeting with him, it is so long ago, but quite early in our 
acquaintance, when I came as a junior to musical journalism and 
he was critic of * The Daily Mail’, I found myself in his company 
on engagements out of London. About 1926 I was with him at 
Miinster for the first German performance of ‘ Dido and Aeneas ’, 
when he remarked that his words would be the first not hostile to the 
Germans that had appeared in his paper for nearly twenty years. 
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Then we did a Bayreuth Festival together and he introduced me to 
George MacCaffrey and William Murdoch, who were there also. 
We went walks; we made strange music in his lodgings, he singing 
and I playing excerpts from ‘ Parsifal’ to the admiration of his 
landlady, but not to be overheard by our friends or foes; we bathed 
at my instigation in a small swimming-bath of revoltingly stagnant 
water for want of anything better in that land-locked town. I went 
with him from Oxford to Lincoln to hear the first performance of 
George Dyson’s ‘ In Honour of the City ’ on the day that Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s obituary appeared in the papers. I spent a day 
with him once in Amsterdam and a day motoring in the Highlands 
last summer. 

Many is the mile of London streets I have tramped with him 
after dark, compelled by the flow of his vivid, provocative, ennobling 
talk. Always ideas burst from him; he consumed books as his daily 
sustenance and from them he struck sparks. He could be extrava- 
gant, as when at an Arts Council Panel meeting he listened to others 
discussing operatic finance till he could bear it no longer and then 
exploded: “ All music is opera ’’, then added as an afterthought for 
the sake of scrupulous accuracy: “ except ‘ Sumer is icumen in’ and 
the string fantasies of Jenkins”. I did not always hold with his 
editorial methods and was shocked when he told me that, objecting 
to the adverbial modifications of adjectives commonly used by my 
revered Ernest Walker, he altered his copy.* 

The acquaintance that began between colleagues engaged in the 
same pursuit of daily journalism, which inevitably drew us together, 
ripened into a friendship based on ideas shared or disputed, on 
common or complementary sympathies, on the sheer delight of 
mental intercourse with him. His reserve was easily pierced by his 
friends, but his deeper affections were, I suspect, known only to his 
family. So rich a personality departing leaves behind a loss that 
nothing will ever, for me at least, make good. 


FRANK Howes. 


EDITORIAL 


Towarps the end of 1928 Richard Capell became the Editor of 
‘The Monthly Musical Record’ and brought to the task a high 
standard most effectively sustained by an infectious enthusiasm. 
The moment marked the start of my twenty-six years’ acquaintance 
with him. It survived his resignation some years later, when 
pressure of work on ‘The Daily Telegraph’ made the decision 


* Walker usually altered it all back again in proof.—E. B. 
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necessary. Characteristically, the news—a blow—was imparted 
while negotiating the revolving door of the Dorchester after one of 
the Sunday Lieder Concerts, but since Richard Capell had a kind 
heart and did not enjoy spreading dismay, the cold blast was 
tempered by the suggestion that a young schoolmaster, one Jack 
Westrup, could succeed him. Which, in fact, he did. 

As Mr. Blom hinted in ‘ The Musical Times ’, Richard talked as 
he walked and was apt to set his own course. It was the European 
festivals that gave him scope in this matter. Then he could forsake 
streets for roads and roads for paths. As the project of walking a 
few steps after a Saturday first night at Covent Garden might end 
up somewhere near the Marble Arch, so could the little walk round 
Salzburg take in Ebenau. Or, listening to talk of Henry James or 
Goethe’s * Faust’, one might find oneself half-way up that “ con- 
siderable protuberance”, the Gaisberg. The stroll round 
Barcelona’s ramblas, what with Schubert’s songs and Spanish 
cathedrals, soon brought one to Tibidabo. In fact one had to be 
prepared for the unexpected. 

So when at the uneasy start of 1941 it became clear that to my 
various honorary wartime jobs another was to be added, it was 
almost a matter of routine to receive the shock calmly. The facts 


were that a Mr. Holt, who had administered the business side of 


Music AND LETTERs since 1920, had died, suddenly, somewhere on 
the south coast. There was no one to carry on its affairs. The 
Editor (Mr. Blom) was already far advanced with the April number 
which should come out on March 15th. It should be distributed 
and accounted for or it would sink. The lifeline must be thrown 
at once —now, please. Thrown it was, albeit with some misgivings 
and a shaking hand, and Richard Capell departed for the Middle 
East. A rather worn-looking envelope, posted from St. Helena, 
arrived several weeks later. It contained an English version of 
Schlegel’s ‘ Die Sterne’. Schubert’s songs, then, had gone too, 
despite baggage restrictions. This was not quite the first of those 
‘“‘ singing versions’ which were to multiply in the ensuing years. 
Unutterably distressing that one cannot take up the telephone and 
say “ the translations arrived safely by the first post and thank you.” 


Rose STANDFIELD. 


CRITICAL 
As the resounding triumphs of the crafty lords of Valhalla 
poured into my room from Covent Garden, I recalled Richard 
Capell’s description of the Wagner flavour: “ the outpouring of one 
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unmistakable voice, Wagner’s . . . the hundred timbres of the 
orchestra faithfully celebrating him, the omnipotent master”. An 
hour later, Capell’s sudden death was announced. 

R.A.M.C. sergeant at Vimy Ridge, and an outstanding and 
literally most forward newspaper correspondent in the western 
desert, Capell was a penetrating, realistic and often intensely human 
writer on music. His account of Wagner’s craftsmanship (for ‘ The 
Heritage of Music ’) has never been bettered. It is soberly informa- 
tive—as when the ‘ Tannhauser’ March is traced to the welcome 
of a Saxon prince from a visit to Windsor—and it is sympathetic: 
‘“*.,. the fancy often strikes us that his act of composition was simply 
a release of their [the instruments’] natures”. Yet, in a final 
epitome, “the triumph of earnestly sensuous music’, Wagner’s 
artistic consistency and limitations are shrewdly and fairly exposed. 
The same acuteness of perception, as of an alert and imaginative 
listener, informs Capell’s forgotten and neglected movement-by- 
movement note on Holst’s Planets’ (Music & LeTrers, January 
1927). On the contrast of ‘ Venus’ after ‘ Mars’, he comments: 

. after the frightfulness of ‘ Mars’, her coming in this guise has an 
exquisite value. How, we ask ourselves, could the musical scheme 
have stood if the second deity too had presented herself—as in 
unluckier horoscopes—hot with destructiveness, ‘‘ the flame that 
made of Troy a ruinous thing”? . . . Such things spring only from 


the depths, and they suggest how much the artist is trustee rather 
than creator. 


Later, Capell incidentally explains, from precise mental notes on a 
May morning over Festubert, why the “‘ solemn hubbub ” and vast 
but confused rhythmic counterpoint of actual gun-fire are less 
impressive to the inner ear than the stylized war-poetry of ‘ Mars’. 

His rejection (as “‘ intolerable”) of an apparently remote song, 
Schubert’s ‘ Der blinde Knabe’, is perhaps connected with those 
war years: “‘ For the sighted complacently to make a comfortable 
song of unimagined disaster is an impertinence’. Surely an abiding 
fury at some comrade blinded, or worse than blinded, prompted 
this uncommon certitude. Similarly, Capell’s response to Verdi's 
early opera-work (correcting Parry, the peace-loving and pondering 
man) speaks for itself: “‘ Its love songs are as fierce and hasty as a 
soldier’s on leave’. Or the description of Wotan as “ a fraudulent 
army contractor ”’. 

Capell can also emulate the width of an H. A. L. Fisher: 
“ Mozart’s death was the worst disaster music has ever suffered. 
The new age needed him. Great men, indeed, but relatively clumsy 
ones, were left to forge the operas of the coming century ” (‘ Opera *, 

The critical estimate of the needs of English music at the turn of 
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the last century (Music & Lerrers, April and October 1926) is in 
the same tone. The personal note may seem old-fashioned to some 
readers. Yet the constant analysis in *‘ Schubert’s Songs’ conveys 
an experienced observer of the art, whose criticism is a historic 
present, not a long-forgotten opinion. 


A. E. F. Dickinson. 


JOURNALISTIC 


My first meeting with Richard Capell was more than twenty years 
ago, when I used to deputize for a colleague on ‘ The Daily 
Telegraph > whose nightly duties included “ putting to bed” the 
musical and theatrical notices. Richard’s sense of craftsmanship 
earned my gratitude no less than my admiration. He would turn 
out at great speed a flawlessly legible criticism, give it the appro- 
priate headlines, and then find time to assist my unskilled efforts to 
find possible “ cuts ’’ in his own and his colleagues’ notices, in case 
I needed them to fit the column. 

Our last meeting was at an immense reception. Richard came 
up to me when I was talking to another old friend, a novelist whose 
gifts as a comic writer have still to be recognized by large sales. 
The novelist, whose response to music is even less than my own, was 
delighted to be introduced to one of the few writers on the subject 
who could attract even the unmusical by sheer vitality of style and 
wide sweep of mind. Richard was equally pleased at the encounter. 
He had read one of those neglected and out-of-print novels and, with 
his characteristic deep chuckles, recalled its incidents. 

Though he professed to have given up reading fiction years ago, 
he seemed to have read and remembered in detail every book worth 
discussion—imaginative, historical, political or philosophical. He 
was deeply interested in human conduct, including political conduct. 
The judgment with which he, almost alone among British corre- 
spondents in Greece at the time, recognized the nature of the 
attempted Communist coup at the end of 1944, was the product of 
an informed as well as a supremely honest mind. His first journalistic 
work in London, as he once told me, was done as a foreign sub- 
editor on ‘ The Daily Mail’. 

Contempt for Fascism and Nazism did not blind him, as it did 
many others, to “ anti-Fascist ’ thuggery. Even before the war he 
would show me, with another of those deep chuckles, an insulting 
letter from some Italian Fascist acquaintance, and then describe, 
from his reading of contemporary accounts, the beastliness of Paris 
under the Commune. 
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During the war our duties took us in different directions, but I 
would meet younger colleagues who had served with him in the 
Middle East and Greece, and hear of his tolerant abstention from 
those displays of “ prima donna” temperament to which war 
correspondents less modest could be tempted. The only complaint 
made against him was that he submitted expense accounts co frugal 
as to put others to shame. 

The vitality which sustained his outstanding war dispatches was 
remarkable. Late one night, soon after VE Day, when he was 
over sixty, he turned up in my hotel room in Paris, on his way 
home from Greece on medical orders. He had been travelling since 
dawn in a series of military planes and was to take off for London 
at 7 a.m. At 2 a.m. I had to break up a discussion on Greece to 
send him to bed. 

His talk had flowed for three hours with an energy of expression 
which reminded me of an afternoon we spent together in London 
after the fall of Francé. The débdcle had found him with the still 
undefeated and astounded Army of the Vosges and sent him on a 
chancy journey to catch the last boat to leave Bordeaux. 
Reciting these experiences, he was, as always, undismayed. That 
was a great comfort in 1940. 


H. D. Ziman. 


CONVIVIAL 
In the address he delivered at the Memorial Service to Richard 
Capell his friend, Richard Graves, spoke of the happy companionship 
of the Savile Club. I have been asked to write a few words on this 
aspect of Capell’s life. 

It was an important aspect, for he was a bachelor and relied 
largely on his club for the companionship his friendly nature desired. 
He would usually arrive around six o’clock, go up to the bridge-room 
on the first floor and play bridge till we broke up at 7.30. Then, 
when we went to supper, he would make his way to a concert, 
conceding no more to his bodily needs than a sandwich in the 
interval. The concert over, he would return, as likely as not, to the 
Savile and play bridge till one in the morning, or later if he could 
persuade three others to remain. Few of us are good players and 
Richard was no better than the average, but he played for fun, 
loving the game and the companionship it brought. And we loved 
him for his imperturbability, his shy smile and the sterling qualities 
that lay, as we knew, beneath. 

I do not think his membership went back to the days when 
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Stanford and Plunket Greene played bridge at the Savile. The 
bridge-playing musicians of his vintage were R. O. Morris, Richard 
Graves, occasionally Arthur Benjamin and, more recently, Gerald 
Moore. But Richard, with his wide culture, was just as happy with 
poets, doctors, publishers, civil servants, as with musicians. His 
enthusiasm was infectious. Only the other day he came to me, 
knowing I was an Academy man, and exclaimed: “‘ D’you know, 
we've found a singer at the R.A.M.”. It was Norman Tattersall, 
and Richard sang his praises with a generosity that warmed the 
heart. So it was too with his concerts and operas. One thing only 
imposed a limit on his kindness: his integrity. When a performer 
was unworthy, when the good name of music was at stake, he would 
not palter. He was reluctant to meet concert artists off the platform 
lest personal ties should impair the detachment of his criticism. 

With that steadfast honesty went what another writer has called 
** intellectual fearlessness *’. Perhaps I may be allowed a final story 
that does not come from the Savile. In the troubled times of the 
Greek liberation Richard, as war correspondent of ‘The Daily 
Telegraph ’, steadily supported the British policy at a time when 
that policy was anything but popular. A few years later a friend 
of mine, in Greece on official business, was at pains to get a true 
picture of that tumultuous period. The Greeks of whom he enquired 
all gave him the same answer: “ If you want to know how things 
really were, read Richard Capell’s ‘ Simiomata ” ’. 


PETER LATHAM. 


DOMESTIC 


THERE cannot be many people who would think of giving a child of 
six W. H. Hudson’s ‘ The Purple Land’ as a Christmas present. 
In many books that my brother and I have is the inscription 
** Michael and Celia Blom, from R.C. ” in large, distinctive writing. 
It was characteristic of Richard that he treated everyone, however 
young, as an equal, and when he and his sister, Mrs. Gordon 
Robbins, kindly offered my family hospitality in their flat just after 
the war, that same courtesy was evident. He would discuss his 
favourite authors, argue passionately about those he disliked, ask 
an opinion of his translations of Schubert songs, with anyone for 
audience, whether they were my parents’ friends or mine. On one 
occasion, when an art-school friend of mine was staying with us, 
he kept us up until two in the morning reading from the Analects 
of Confucius. Although we were a late-retiring family Richard 
outdid us all, and more than once just as we were about to go to bed 
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‘ 


he kept us up for another half-hour reading “ just one sentence of 
Henry James ”’. 

All this may sound as though Richard was an exhausting person 
to live with. On the contrary, we were continually surprised by the 
ease with which he fitted into our family life. For the first few weeks 
that we lived with him he even got up to breakfast, but that didn’t 
last long; the late evening meal after a concert was the time when we 
saw most of him. I remember how he used to sit at the table, com- 
plimenting my mother on her cooking, telling us about his war 
experiences and laughing that curious spluttering laugh. I remember 
too when I had a birthday party how astonished we were at his 
wholehearted participation in charades. 

Richard’s efforts at being domesticated were both amusing and 
touching. My mother used to say that she must have been one of 
the few people who had seen him wielding a drying-up cloth. He 
would sometimes take our belligerent Irish terrier for his walk late 
at night: a thing we all hated doing, but he said he enjoyed. We 
could never decide whether this was true or whether it was part of 
his great kindness, which manifested itself in so many ways. 


CELIA JENNINGS. 


BEFORE THE CONQUEST 


By SAcHA STOOKES 


APPARENTLY the first time our native poets and musicians were 
mentioned in literature was in the fifth book of the ‘ Historical 
Library’ by the Sicilian traveller Diodorus. Writing just before 
the Christian era, he tells us that among the Celts were certain 
musical composers known as bards who accompanied their own 
singing upon instruments “like lyres”’. We next hear of the bards 
in the work of the historian Ammianus, who wrote, it is supposed, 
about the year A.D. 375. He described the bards as singing the deeds 
of their famous men in heroic verse to the sweet strains of the lyre. 
The fact that Roman writers mention the bards at all seems to show 
they had reached a considerable standard of music and poetry. 

Passing to the first half-legendary fragments of information we 
possess regarding the literature of the Cymry or Welsh, we find 
the bards singing their own verses in praise of the chiefs who were 
their patrons. The bards followed their chiefs in war, the better to 
enable them to “ fight their battles o’er again ” in peace time, for 
which service they were entertained and rewarded with gifts. 
Taliesin, one of the most renowned bards of the sixth century, seems 
to have been entirely dependent on his chief Urien. In his song, 
* The Spoils of Taliesin ’, he says: 

The chief is very swift to prepare pleasure; when harpers play 
in hall he is of peaceful cheer, a protector in Aeron; excellent his 
wine, his poets, his musicians. 

In another poem, ‘ To Urien’, Taliesin says: 


In tranquil retirement I was prodigal of song. Honour I obtained 
and I had abundance of mead; I had abundance of mead for praising 
him. And fair lands I had in excess, and great feasting, and gold 
and gifts, and plenty and esteem and gifts to my desire, and a 
desire to give in my protector. It is a blessing, it is good, it is glorious 
it is glorious, it is good, it is a blessing in the presence, the presence 
of the bestower. The bards of the world are certainly rendering 
homage to thee according to thy desire. ... On me he has 
bestowed the estate of Llwyfenydd, and all my requests, three hundred 
altogether, great and small. The song of Taliesin is a pleasure to 
thee, the greatest ever heard of; there would be reason for anger 
did I not praise thy deeds. And until I become old and in the sad 
necessity of death, I shall never rejoice except in praising Urien. 


Indeed, as Henry Morley, in ‘ English Writers ’, says: “‘ If he praised 
not Urien, there was neither wine nor bread for Taliesin ”’. 
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Llynwarch Hen, Llynwarch the Old, who lived to be over 
ninety, was himself a prince until driven from his lands by the Angles 
when he became bard to Cyndyllan at the latter’s capital of Pen- 
gwern (Shrewsbury). Cyndyllan ultimately fell in battle with the 
Saxons, his house was burnt and his family massacred. When 
Llynwarch in his ‘ Lament for Cyndyllan ’ says: 

The hall of Cyndyllan is dark tonight, without fire, without songs, 
he suggests that these wild chiefs felt that poetry and music contri- 
buted as much to their comfort as fire itself, that first sign of 
civilization. 

The Saxon invaders who brought destruction to the chiefs and 
bards of Cymry also had their scops or glee-men who chanted the 
praises of their chiefs to the accompaniment of the harp called by 
them the gleebeam. According to a poem by Venantious Fortunatus, 
Bishop of Poitiers, who wrote about a.D. 600 and is believed to have 
been himself of British origin, the Angles, Saxons and Northmen used 
the harp as “the sole accompaniment of their barbarian songs”’. 
In another passage he exhorts the Roman to sing to the lyre, the 
Greek to the cythara, the Briton to the chrotta and the Barbarian 
to the harp. Evidently these were regarded as the national instru- 
ments of the respective peoples mentioned; the chrotta or rotte 
being a form of the lyre used by the Welsh and the Irish until it was 
gradually replaced by the harp of the invader. 

Like the bards of the Cymry, the Saxon scops were rewarded by 
lavish gifts from their chiefs, but there appears to have been con- 
siderable risk of a newer favourite’s pleasing better the fickle taste 
of the chief and his retainers, much as the public’s favourites of the 
concert platform are forgotten and replaced by newcomers to this 
day. One of the oldest Saxon poems which has come down to us is 
the ‘ Lament of Deor ’, a scop who was superseded by a rival in his 
lord’s favour. He thus mourns his fate: 


A sorrowing one sits deprived of happiness, in his mind it grows 
dark; he thinks to himself that his share of woes is endless. Then 
he may think that the wise had changes enough through the world. 
To many a chief he dispenses honour, constant success; to others a 
portion of woe. That I will say of myself, that I was for awhile a 
scop of the Heodenings, dear to my lord, Deor was my name. I 
had a good following, a faithful lord, for many winters; until that 
now Heorrenda, a song-crafty man, has obtained the landright, 
which the refuge of warriors gave me before. 


So precarious has ever been the life of those who live by pleasing 
others! 

Another old Saxon poem called ‘ The Fortunes of Men ’ describes 
the different careers of the warrior, the huntsman, the gamester, 
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One shall handle the harp, 
At the feet of his hero, 

Sit and win wealth 

From the will of his Lord. 
Still quickly contriving 

The throb of the cords, 

The nail nimbly makes music, 
Awakes a glad noise, 

While the heart of the harper 
Throbs, hurried by zeal. 


Thus far I travelled through strange lands, 

and learnt 
Of good and evil in the spacious world, 
Parted from home, friends and dear kindred, far 
The ways I followed. Therefore I can sing 
And tell a tale, recount in the Mead Hall 
How men of high race gave rich gifts to me. 


There I had 
A circlet given to me by Guthere, 
A welcome treasure for reward of song. 


And all the while the King 

Of Goths was good to me. Chief in his burgh 

A collar of six hundred sceats of gold 

Counted in coin, he gave me—beaten gold— 

Which I, home-coming in requital gave 

To Eadgil, my protector and my friend: 

For he, Prince of the Myrgings, gave to me 

The land I hold, my father’s heritage; 

Then Ealhild, Eadwin’s daughter, noble queen, 

Gave me another. Over many lands 

I have prolonged her praise, when my task was 

To say in song where under Heaven I knew 

The gold-wreathed queen most happy in her gifts. 

When I and Skilling for our conquering lord 

With clear voice raised the song, loud to the 
harp, 

The sound was music; many a stately man, 

Who well knew what was right, then said in 
words, 


That never had they heard a happier song. 
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the scholar, the goldsmith, the falconer and the musician, who is 
described as follows: 


Still more interesting is the poem in which Widsith—whose 
name means travel into distant lands—tells of his wanderings in 
far countries, among many different tribes: 


Then he enumerates the tribes he has travelled among, and tells how 
while with the Burgundians: 


After naming some more of the tribes he entertained with his lays, 
Widsith continues: 
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Skilling was probably another gleeman who travelled with Widsith, 
sometimes singing for him the poems he composed, sometimes 
singing with him. This was a common practice, the poet-composer 
entrusting the actual performance of his work to a musician who was 
an executant only, and who sometimes added conjuring to his 
musical accomplishments. The same partnership was later common 
between the Troubadour or Trouvére and the Jongleur. Widsith 
ends by say: 
Thus wandering, they who shape songs for men 
Pass over many lands, and tell their need, 
And speak their thanks, and ever, south or 
north, 
Meet someone skilled in songs, and free in 
gifts, 
Who would be raised among his friends to fame 
And do brave deeds till light and life are gone. 
He who has thus wrought himself praise shall 
have 
A settled glory underneath the stars. 
This poem gives a vivid picture of the life of a scop who was evidently 
at the top of his profession; it also shows that those who heard him 
were willing to reward him lavishly with gold and land. 

With the coming of Christianity to Saxon Britain the songs of 
the scops were adapted to bring to the unlettered the teaching of 
the Bible. Bede tells us of Caedmon, who was a brother at Whitby 
Abbey in the seventh century, that: 

He used to make songs apt to religion and piety; so that whatever 
he learnt through interpreters of Holy Writ, this he, after a little 
while, in poetical words, composed with the utmost sweetness and 
feeling, would produce in his own tongue namely that of the Angles. 

In relating how miraculously Caedmon was led to become at once 
a poet and a priest, Bede shows how common an accomplishment 
it must have then been to sing and play on the harp, which was 
handed to each guest in turn at a feast. Evidently the practice of 
music was not restricted to the professional scop. Here is the first 
reference to music practised by amateurs as a social art. Caedmon, 
says Bede, 

Was of a secular habit until mature age, and had never learnt 
any poem. Sometimes, therefore, at a feast, when for the sake of 
pleasure, all should sing in their turn, he, when he saw the harp 
coming near him, rose from table, and went home. 

Thus Caedmon was in the same plight as Thomas Morley’s scholar 
when 

Supper being ended and music books, according to custom, 
being brought to table, the mistress of the house presented me 
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with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing. But when after many 
excuses I protested unfeignedly that I could not, everyone began to 
wonder, yea some whispered to others, demanding how I was 
brought up. 


‘ 


Perhaps some of the Saxons “‘ whispered to others demanding 
how Caedmon had been brought up. In the seventh century 
miracles, however, could still happen and Caedmon was able to 
remedy the deficiencies of his education without the aid of a music- 
master, for one night after he had thus absented himself from a feast 
he heard in a dream a voice saying: 
*“Caedmon, sing me something!” “I cannot sing,” he said, 
‘*‘for I have come out hither from this feast because I could not 
sing.’ Again he who spoke with him said, *‘ But you shall sing to 


me’’. ‘‘ What,” he said “‘ ought I to sing?”’’ And he answered, 


‘* Sing the origin of creatures!” Having received which answer he 

began immediately to sing, in praise of God the Creator. 

Caedmon found, on waking, that he could still remember the verses 
he had sung in his dream. The Abbess Hilda of Whitby advised 
him to become a monk in the Abbey, and here he wrote his ‘ Para- 
phrase of Genesis ’. 

The distinction of having written the first biography in our 
literature—the Life of Wilfred, Archbishop of York (634-709)— 
belongs to a musician, Eddius Stephanus. Eddius was the Arch- 
bishop’s chaplain and friend, and it was music that first brought 
them together; for he invited Eddius to come from Kent to Northum- 
bria to teach there the Gregorian method of chanting. 

Another famous Saxon who, like so many priests, was both poet 
and musician was Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury and first Bishop 
of Sherbourne. Like Archbishop Wilfred of York, he died in the 
year 709. Aldhelm was of noble birth—some say he was a nephew 
of Ina, King of Wessex. He was an expert musician, playing all the 
instruments in use at that time. Many of his songs in his native 
tongue were popular in King Alfred’s time, while a song ascribed 
to Aldhelm was still remembered when William of Malmesbury 
wrote. William of Malmesbury tells how Aldhelm in the character 
of a gleeman, unequalled as a singer and inventor of English verse, 
stationed himself on the bridge between the town and the country 
to stop the people from hurrying away from mass without waiting 
for the sermon. They lingered to listen to his singing, and: 

He then so blended words of scripture with his jesting that he 


brought health to their minds, when he could have done nothing 
if he had thought to manage them severely and by excommunication. 


None of Aldhelm’s poems in the vernacular have been preserved, 
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but a number of his Latin works survive, which are said to show 
much lyrical feeling for nature. 

Music must have played a considerable part in the daily life of 
the Venerable Bede. Books on theoretical and practical music are 
attributed to him, while references to music are scattered among 
his extant works. In a short account of his own life, which was 
spent entirely at the two neighbouring monasteries of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow, Bede speaks of his “ daily care of singing in the church ”’. 
He mentions singing according to the practice of St. Peter’s at 
Rome in 680 when he was a boy of seven or eight, and later he 
appears to have been in charge of his church’s music. According 
to his ‘ Ecclesiastical History of England’, Roman _plainsong 
tradition was confined to Kent for a long time and did not spread 
northward till 669. Bede was concerned lest these traditions should 
deteriorate. Even in remote Northumbria, however, Bede was able 
to keep in touch with the papal choir, for Abbot Benedict, who 
founded both the monasteries where Bede spent his life, brought 
home from one of his five journeys to Rome the chief singer of St. 
Peter’s, who, settling at Wearmouth, attracted much attention to 
the music there. Bede must have known him well. He must also 
have known Maban, another Italian singer, who spent twelve years 
instructing the choir of Acca, Bishop of Hexham, who was himself 
said to be “ a heavenly singer”. Acca was a frequent correspondent 
of Bede’s, urging him (rather unnecessarily, one would think, con- 
sidering the magnitude of his writings) “‘ not to permit the edge of 
his mind to become rusty or dull by inert ease’. Altogether, music 
played a large part in the life of the founder of our literature. 

King Alfred was another great Saxon who was much interested 
in music. ‘Tradition tells of his love of song, of how he himself 
committed old songs to memory, and how he ordered that they 
should be taught in the school he established at his court. 

St. Dunstan, besides being an astute statesman, a writer of 
theological works, an artist in illumination and a handicraftsman, 
was a keen musician, who carried his harp everywhere with him. 
He played on several other instruments also, for his biographer, 
Osbern, speaks of his “‘ taking the psaltery, striking the lyre, modulat- 
ing the organ and touching the cymbals ” (cymbala tangens in Latin, 
signifying bell-chimes tuned to different pitches and struck with 
hammers). Dunstan added organ-building to his other activities; 
he erected an organ at Malmesbury Abbey himself, and he presented 
another to the Abbey of Abingdon. 

Wulfstan, surnamed Cantor, who died in 951, was a singer at 
Winchester Cathedral and a poet. Most of his verse has been lost, 
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but there is extant a dedication to his bishop in which he praises 
the beauties of the cathedral and describes the organ at length. 
This description is a landmark in the history of organ-building. 
Wullfstan speaks of 
Twice six bellows above . . . ranged in a row, and fourteen lie 
below. These . . . are worked by seventy strong men, labouring 
with their arms, covered with perspiration, each inciting his com- 
panions to drive the wind up with all their strength, that the full- 
bosomed box may speak with its four hundred pipes. 
Furthermore, he relates how 


two brethren (religious) of concordant spirit sit at the instrument, 
and each manages his own alphabet, 


and how the pipes 
Strike the seven differences of joyous sounds, adding the lyric 
semi-tones. Like thunder the iron tones batter the ear, so that it 
may receive no sound but that alone. ... The music is heard 
throughout the town, and the flying fame thereof is gone out over 
the whole country. 
With seventy strong men to work the bellows, and two organists, 
our ancestors must truly have had a taste for the colossal; but the 
“seven differences of joyous sound ”’ is a true poet’s description of 
the scale. According to William of Malmesbury, Wulfstan also 
wrote a practical work, ‘On the Harmony of Tones ’. 

These examples from our literature show that music played an 
important part in the life of our ancestors from the earliest times 
when the bards and scops were honoured by the savage chiefs of 
the warring Celts and Saxons until the “ flying fame” of the 
Winchester organ went out over “ the whole country, while scholars 
found in their musical accomplishments a relaxation from the dryer 
monastic studies ”’. 
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MOZART AND THE FLUTE 


By MARTHA KInGDON WARD 


Ir is generally believed that Mozart disliked the flute, yet it is as 
often remarked upon that his flute music is beautiful. The idea that 
Mozart had an aversion to the flute is borne out by a letter to his 
father of September 14th 1778, wherein he wrote: “ You know that I 
become quite powerless whenever I am obliged to write for an 
instrument which I cannot bear”. This passage refers to the flute 
compositions which he had been commissioned to write while at 
Mannheim for the amateur Dutch flautist, H. de Jean (or Dechamps). 

Now if everyone is to have his letters believed implicitly, many 
people would have to take greater care what they write, certainly 
at the age of twenty-two. It is possible that Mozart cared less for 
the flute than for some instruments, and he probably considered it 
more limited in expression than, say, the clarinet. But Mozart may 
well have written as he did chiefly because he was annoyed. He had 
not completed his commission; he was not, therefore, paid in full 
(which upset him) and he was convinced he had better things to do 
than to write what he considered trifles for a Dutch amateur. His 
letters during his stay at Mannheim are not so impeccable in other 
ways that we need be convinced that he “ could not bear ”’ the flute; 
a passing aversion is much more likely. 

The flute as Mozart knew it during his childhood, his stay at 
Mannheim and probably for some time after his arrival in Vienna 
was the established one-keyed instrument, with six finger-holes and a 
conical bore. It was, like all woodwind instruments of his time, 
imperfectly made, the holes being bored very much to suit the natural 
spread of the fingers, thus causing several notes to be out of tune 
unless blown with great care. Although, owing to its great popular- 
ity, the flute must often have been played very badly, the better 
flautists overcame their technical problems and satisfied the keenest 
ear. It is impossible to imagine Mozart writing the elaborate high 
flute parts in the later piano concertos for a player who could not be 
relied upon to keep in tune. 

Whether played well or ill, Mozart heard the flute constantly 
from his childhood. Kings, noblemen, amateurs and valets played 
the flute, and it might be supposed that, whether he liked the 
instrument or no, it would appear in almost all his orchestral music. 
As usual, however, Mozart surprises us. For him the orchestra 
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included most often strings, oboes and horns, with bassoons either 
independent or possibly col basso. Clarinets and flutes were not in 
all the orchestras for which he wrote, but even if they were included 
he did not always use them. They are additions that appear as 
he wants them, and this makes his use of the flute all the more 
interesting. 

The list of symphonies without flutes is not confined to the early 
sets. Fourteen later symphonies omit flutes, including the three 
works in Bb (K.319), in C (K.338) and the ‘ Linz’ (K.425) of 1783. 
His early piano concertos, too, are all without flutes, except K.41 in 
G. There are no flutes in his first original piano concerto, in D 
(K.175) and, except for a very indifferent part in the Bp concerto 
(K.238), no flute appears again until the magnificent chain of con- 
certos starting with K.450 in Bp. Thereafter one flute—and only 
one—appears in every piano concerto, and many of them afford 
wonderful examples of Mozart’s flute work, containing some of 
his most personal writing for the instrument. 

Other kinds of composition do not always show the flute in its 
best light. It is conspicuously absent from the divertimentos, 
except the D major Divertimento (K.131) and that amusing couple 
K.187 and K.188. It is also noticeably omitted from a good part of 
his church music—and most of his best work at that. Almost all his 
Masonic music uses clarinets instead of flutes, save the Little Free- 
masons’ Cantata (K.623), which does not have his better flute 
writing; and there are no flutes in the Requiem. 

An examination of his compositions reveals various marked pre- 
ferences in his treatment of the flute, which it is interesting to see 
appear almost every time he writes for it. It was not Mozart’s 
practice alone to write for the flute an octave above the violin part; 
indeed it was an old idea that could comfortably account for at 
least one wind instrument. But Mozart, who used the device from 
his Salzburg days onwards, appears to have had an especial love of 
this easy, distinctive way of throwing the flute tone into relief with- 
out overtaxing its limited strength. 

The middle section of the overture to ‘ Mitridate, ré di Ponto’ 
(K.87) has a gay flute solo an octave higher than the first violins, 
and the aria (1) of ‘ Ascanio in Alba’ (K.111) has the same idea. 
Flutes and violins share the graceful solos in Emilio’s aria (6) from 
* Il sogno di Scipione’ (K.126) and also in the aria (11a). Other 
operas which make use of the octave gap between violins and flute 
include ‘ Zaide’ (K.344), with the orchestral introduction to the 
trio (8), ‘ Cosi fan tutte’, and ‘ Don Giovanni’. This simple form 
of orchestral scoring really appealed to Mozart—as it might well do 
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with its air of cool grace—and he uses it in such different works as 
the Offertory in C (K.117), ‘La Betulia liberata’ (K.118), the 
arias ‘Si mostra la sorte’ (K.209) and ‘ Non so d’onde viene’ 
(K.512), the Serenade in D (K.320), the Little Freemasons ’ Can- 
tata (K.623) and many others. 

The other quality which Mozart most demanded of the flute 
was its unique capacity, with its lack of lower partials, for sounding 
lonely and almost lost when playing a solo, even in the midst of an 
orchestra. As the highest of the woodwinds he naturally gave it 
the upper solos when joined with oboes and clarinets, but even so he 
often arranged the score to emphasize this loneliness. Again, this 
was no innovation of Mozart’s. Bach and Haydn, amongst others, 
had done it before him, but Mozart shows a marked preference for 
throwing the flute tone into strong relief. This may be the reason 
why so many of his later works, especially the piano concertos and 
the last symphonies, include only one flute. The idea that the second 
oboist sometimes played second flute is possible, but not so likely, for 
Mozart was quite ready to write for two flutes when he thought 
them necessary. His passion for these delicate flute solos, however, 
quite outweighed his liking for either two flutes or flutes with other 
wind instruments, and can be seen in all his compositions with flutes, 
including the solo works. 

In one of his rare comments upon his own music Mozart wrote to 
his father from Vienna on September 26th 1781: “ You hear the 
whispering and sighing—which I have indicated by the first violins 
with mutes and a flute playing in unison.”” Mozart was describing 
the music accompanying Belmonte’s A major aria in ‘ II Seraglio’, 
and the remark is especially valuable, both for the light it throws on 
what Mozart wanted of the flute and for the importance he expected 
from his orchestral accompaniment. 

Many of the flute parts are scarcely worth more than a glance, 
for they contain nothing that any competent composer of the period 
might not give his flutes. Such are those in the dance music of 
Mozart’s last years, all full of debonair but undistinguished music for 
flute and piccolo, of which only the canary song in No. 5 of the 
German Dances (K.600), with its dainty, singing little flute solo, 
and the light-hearted trills from flute, clarinet and bassoon in the 
trio of the first of four Minuets (K.601) are uncommonly good; 
though the trio of the fifth of the twelve Minuets (K.568), with its 
octave and tenth leaps and staccato scales from flute and bassoon, is 
not far behind. The flute parts in the little orchestral marches are 
not particularly elevated in style; nor are those in a number of arias 
with orchestral accompaniment, including ‘ Non so d’onde viene’ 
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(K.294), ‘Ah non lasciarmi’ (K.486a), ‘Se ardire, e speranza’ 
(K.82), the bass arietta ‘Un bacio di mano’ (K.541), the trio 
*Mandina amabile’ (K.480) and ‘ Ein deutsches Kriegslied’ 
(K.539). In many of these works there are often charming flute 
passages, but they are mostly quite ordinary solos which any com- 
poser might write for almost any woodwind instrument. A study of 
Mozart’s other music reveals his love of those lonely solos, of 
diminished sevenths and of chromatics on the flute. 

Operas. There are no flutes in ‘ Apollo and Hyacinth’ (K.38), 
and they appear only once in both ‘ Die Schuldigkeit des ersten 
Gebotes ’ (K.35) and ‘ Bastien und Bastienne’ (K.50).. These may 
well have been occasions when oboists did take over the flute parts, 
for in both operas in the one number with flutes there are no oboes. 
In ‘ La finta semplice’ (K.51), after a gay part in the sinfonia and 
the following chorus, they are silent until Rosina’s aria (6) in A major, 
which has a small but flowing and melodious flute part. The other 
numbers including flutes are the finale to the first act, the aria (14), 
the finales to the second and third acts and the aria (23). ‘ Mitri- 
date ’ (K.87) includes flutes only in the overture and the aria for 
Aspasia (13) and, apart from minor work in the numerous choruses 
of ‘ Ascanio in Alba’ (K.111), their only important part is in 
Ascanio’s aria (25), wherein flutes are paired in some enchanting 
phrases with—of all instruments—two serpents, providing some 
original and highly diverting tone-colour. In ‘ I] sogno di Scipione ’ 
(K.126) they are still regarded very much as additional instruments, 
and they appear only in the arias Nos. 6 and 11a, already mentioned, 
the final chorus and the overture, which is notable for their heavenly 
bar in thirds with the horns at the end: this is inspired woodwind 
writing. ‘ Lucio Silla’ (K.135) includes them perfunctorily in the 
recitative and aria for Giuinia (23) and more ably in Celia’s aria 
(10). This is a wistful and delicate piece with a light-hearted duet 
at the opening which, by reason of the unusually low compass (they 
go no higher than E), attains a rare warmth for Mozart’s flute 
writing. 

Again, though their appearances are few in ‘ La finta giar- 
diniera’ (K.196), Mozart gives the flutes some worth-while writing. 
One flute is used as an excellent foil to the oboes in the Podesta’s aria 
(4) with a lovely, rippling part, and in the aria (15) the second flute 
gracefully accompanies the first in a carefully written and delicious 
duet. The flutes’ half-murmured thirds to complete a phrase are 
especially endearing. Flutes break into the last six bars of the 
overture to ‘I] ré pastore’ (K.208) which leads into Aminta’s 
pastoral aria in 6-8 time, with a delicate, suitably piping flute part, 
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Oddly enough, however, this open-air opera does not exploit the 
flutes as might be expected, they being left idle until No. 9. Here 
their staccato and legato thirds, fleet-footed scales and little yodels 
on the sixth are pure joy to hear, and the second flute is well cared 
for. Their other entries, in the rondo (10) and the finale, are less 
interesting, and unremarkable—though sound enough—is their 
part in the fine entr’actes to ‘ Thamos’ (K.345). 

‘ Zaide ’ (K.344) is more important, for though the flutes are 
used in only four numbers, they are unusually tender, their sunny 
part in the 6-8 Eb duet for Zaide and Gomatz (5) is most agreeable, 
and two flutes are neatly contrasted with oboes in Soliman’s aria 
(11). In ‘ Idomeneo’ (K.366), note the flutes’ staccato scales with 
clarinets and bassoons towards the close of the overture, and the 
little tailpiece solo which drifts so innocently into the oboes’ part. 
Mozart’s love of diminished sevenths is shown in Electra’s aria (4) 
with the first flute’s introductory sevenths, and the scales for both 
flutes which meet and part like tidal waves in the coda; and there 
are some well-judged held notes against the oboes’ theme, while the 
bassoons bustle about underneath, in the aria (6). Idamente’s aria 
(7) has crystal-clear runs for the single flute with oboe and bassoon; 
the aria for Arbace (10) has more expertly dovetailed runs shared 
between flute, oboe, horn and bassoon; and Ilia’s E major aria (19) 
is remarkable for the sudden change in the tone of the flutes. Here, 
with clarinets in A, they are as tender as, with oboe and bassoon, 
they had been bright and glittering. Electra’s “ D’Oreste, d’ Ajace ” 
(29) has flutes in thirds with the oboes but, though the part is marked 
dolce, it is subtly different from the flowing sweetness of the flutes’ 
thirds with clarinets. 

‘Il Seraglio’ (K.384) has many experiments in orchestration 
and, although the flutes have straightforward writing in most of 
their entries, there is another distinguished alliance between flutes 
and clarinets in the aria (17), where their theme, an octave higher 
than the first clarinet, with the second gurgling underneath, is one 
of the less common occasions when Mozart’s flute is somehow com- 
radely in tone. Other clever touches are when the flute is held back 
till the second verse of “‘ Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden ”’ (2) (its 
stinging, held high D is then tremendously effective), the grand but 
not entirely successful flute part concertante with oboe, violin and 
cello to “ Martern aller Arten”’’, and the marvellous essay in 
diminished sevenths that decorates the quartet (16), with the second 
flute following the oboe and the first flute rising above them, as they 
climb up through the various keys. 

In ‘ Figaro’, note how the flute is high, cool and curiously 
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observant in the overture (if a flute can be observant), acting rather 
as commentator upon the intrigue tocome. Hear the merry chuckles 
of two flutes in “Non pit andrai”’, wildly attempting to sound 
martial, the one flute twisting and turning and gently mocking 
Cherubino for his ardour and intensity, and then the swift tenderness 
of the chromatic phrases and graceful sixths for “‘ Crudel! perche ”’, 
underlining Susanna’s awkward position, and the placidly joyous 
reflections of her happiness in “ Deh vieni, non tardar”. It is worth 
noting that, as in ‘Il Seraglio’ Mozart tried his flutes in various 
styles, here they are chiefly the wise and witty onlookers. While 
other members of the orchestra seem to share in the general turmoil 
of the stage the flutes never quite give themselves up to the theatrical 
amusement, but always remain just a little restrained. 

In ‘ Don Giovanni’ they are also spectators, but of a different 
kind. For those rushing D minor scales in the overture oboes would 
have been too penetrating and clarinets perhaps too warm: only 
flutes play with that almost icy negligence which comments on the 
tragi-comedy to come with so careless an indifference to the tragedy. 
But in ‘“* Madamina, madamina” and the following chorus one almost 
has the absurd idea that the flute is winking, with its wicked laughs 
on a downward scale and mocking play with oboe and bassoon, so 
that its small solos flashing in and out of “‘ La ci darem ”’, like light 
on a sapphire, and equally caressive charm in “ Batti, batti ”, with 
one oboe and bassoon, come as quite a surprise. With incom- 
parable mastery Mozart demands the utmost of his flutes in this 
opera and, after their appealing innocence in “ Vedrai carino ”’ and 
exciting chromatic scales with clarinet and bassoon in the sextet 
(18), he suddenly makes them with their vivid, rising chords and 
laughing scales sound at once changeful, shrewd, almost shiftless for 
Leporello’s aria (19) and then, as suddenly, wistfully frail and 
pathetic for poor Anna’s ‘‘ Non mi dir ”’. 

Despite the preference for clarinets in ‘ Cosi fan tutte’, there 
is much good writing for flutes, including the single flute’s flattened 
sixths and mischievous echoing of Alfonso in the trio (2), and the 
agile flute solos of Despina’s “* In uomini, in soldati ’’ and Guglielmo’s 
aria (15). Otherwise most of Mozart’s original and imaginative 
scoring is given to the clarinets and bassoons in this opera, as also 
in ‘ Titus’. Here the flutes have several good entries, but almost 
all their solos are with violins, which tends to restrict their flights of 
fancy more than those of the other wind instruments. It is noticeable 
that oboes are more rarely and clarinets practically never in unison 
with violins. 

In ‘ The Magic Flute’, though the flute part is somewhat over- 
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shadowed by the trombones and also by the superb clarinet parts, 
there is plenty of keen observation in the flute scoring. The alliance 
of flute and bassoon, two octaves apart in those shimmering solo 
runs of the overture, and the ingenuous theme of the “* Magic Flute ’ 
coming as an absurd relief after the majesty of the trombones 
in the finale to the first act, are just two of the strokes which make 
this pot-luck opera a masterpiece; and the march in the finale of the 
second act, wherein the ‘* Magic Flute” is accompanied with 
impeccable precision by horns, trumpets, drums and trombones, is a 
wonderful jest, hitting off to perfection the bewildering tangle of 
allegory, fairy story, joke and message that is bound up within this 
opera. 

SymMPHONIES. Many of the symphonies, even the later ones, are 
quite content without flutes, but Mozart’s use of them in symphonic 
writing is often as individual and remarkable as in opera. In the 
B> major symphony (K.182), for instance, flutes replace oboes in 
the Andantino Grazioso only and, despite a style and modulations 
which are almost idiotically obvious (the links are glaring, the 
themes almost non-existent), the artless contrast between flutes and 
strings and the gossamer lightness of flutes and horns make this an 
enjoyable if not a memorable movement. The symphony in F 
(K.130) of 1772 has a caressing part for the flute in the slow move- 
ment, and the falling arpeggios and rustling runs in thirds in the D 
major Andante of the symphony in A (K.134) are particularly 
attractive. The Paris and Haffner symphonies give their flutes 
nothing particularly fine, though the single flute in the Andante of 
the Paris discourses on the theme with the strings in Mozart's 
favourite way; but the little G major symphony (K.318) has some 
nice work for two flutes, especially in the middle section, when their 
lazy, gentle thirds are aptly contrasted with the sturdier tang of the 
oboes’ timbre. 

The last four symphonies between them sum up everything 
Mozart most admired in the flute, and so dexterously, so lovingly 
are its powers used and matched that it is surprising many people 
still think Mozart could have implacably disliked the flute all his 
life. In the Prague symphony (K.504) hear those chromatic runs 
at the end of the introduction— Don Giovanni’ again, and in D 
minor —the duet between flute and oboe in the finale, full of delicious 
raillery, and the second subject neatly divided between strings and 
radiant woodwind, with the bassoon being quite skittish and the 
flute, in reply, incomparably serene. This is rather more a string 
symphony than the last three works, but such magnificent passages 
should not be overlooked. 
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The symphony in E> (K.543), like its two famous companions 
in G minor and C, has only one flute, and the rest of the orchestra 
includes clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets and drums. In the 
introduction, amidst the rushing of the strings, the cool, rising 
phrases of the flute are exceedingly effective; and perhaps the most 
endearing passage of all is that in the three bars leading to the 
second subject, when the flute, high up on Eb, delays the cadence 
into By. Clarinets and flute are compared with clear-cut brilliance 
in the development, and the same idea of making them glow by 
virtue of each other’s clarity and breadth of tone is used most 
successfully in the Andante where, often an octave or a sixth apart, 
each illuminates the other’s tone. In the trio of the Minuet hear 
the delicate finishing of the clarinet’s phrase by the flute. Such 
woodwind writing as the humorous phrases flashed out by flute, 
clarinet and bassoon in the finale, deftly shifting key the while, is 
unsurpassable; and no development ever written has a finer return 
passage than this movement, with its smooth, gradually modulating 
chords on clarinets and bassoons, and then—but held back until 
the recapitulation —the cool, clear voice of the single flute. 

The G minor symphony (K.550), besides the flute, use; only 
oboes, clarinets (in the second version), bassoons, horns and strings. 
This is not quite so much a flute symphony as its companions; not 
that it does not have a truly lovely flute part, but it is a work of 
subtle woodwind colouring rather than more pronounced solos. 
But at the beginning of the development in the first movement flute, 
first oboe and bassoons slip down mournful chromatic minims 
similar to the idea in the development of the E5 major symphony’s 
finale—and yet how different! Deeply moving, too, is the pro- 
tracted return to the recapitulation. Flute, clarinets and bassoons 
echo the chief theme with that warm, glowing partnership so beloved 
of Mozart and then, wistful, alone save for the octave on the bassoons 
and the clarinets’ mournful thirds, the flute drifts back in unpro- 
testing melancholy. The woodwinds are played against each other 
wonderfully in the Andante: how pure the flute’s descending scales 
sound compared with the rich steadiness of the clarinet and poignant 
sadness of the bassoon! Another example of how Mozart gets 
exactly what he wants from his instruments is shown in the finale’s 
development. Here flute, bassoon and oboe each have that rapidly 
rising and falling phrase that opens the movement; but where the 
bassoon makes it sound hollow and mournful and the oboe gives it 
its almost cynical tang, in the hands of the flute the similar phrase 
sounds coolly remote, with a hint of unearthly radiance. 

One of the most remarkable points about the Jupiter symphony 
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(K.551) is the alliance of flute and oboe. There is no doubt that, 
for Mozart, flute and oboe were not the happy partners that flute 
and bassoon or clarinet were, yet he did sometimes pair them with 
rousing effect. After the exuberant first subject, listen to flute and 
oboe playing the counter-subject together above the original string 
theme. It is a vivid passage, strong in its rising octaves, but the 
two instruments sound aloof, almost frosty—deliciously so, and 
intended—-compared with the friendly intimacy of the little coda 
theme as played by flute and bassoon, with strings. The same oddly 
wilful alliance between flute and oboe continues throughout the 
development; but in the Andante, though the oboes share the 
dreamy turns and runs of the long-drawn-out F major theme, it is 
decidedly the flute’s movement. It dominates the piece with its 
fine, tenuous tone; and the coda, with flute and bassoon followed by 
the muffled horn and then that last phrase from flute and violin, is 
almost unbelievable in its distant loveliness. Notice, too, in the 
finale the ice-cool descending scales for the flute, and the marvellous 
bit in the development where flute, oboes and bassoons keep rising 
in detached chromatic phrases; also its rather unusual bucolic 
gaiety in the coda, which thus fulfils the complete cycle of charac- 
teristics Mozart required of the flute. 

Concertos. In the later piano concertos is the finest of all 
Mozart’s flute writing, not bettered even by the loveliest of the solo 
works. ‘True, the first in the series, the D major concerto (K.451), 
remains—despite the attempt at proper distinc (ion between oboe 
and flute parts—a curiously unlovable work; sull, the following 
concerto in G (K.453) might almost be called a piano concerto 
with wind obbligato. The first movement has an ingenuous theme 
for flute and bassoon, built on the idea of a rising and then flattening 
arpeggio which links the first and second subjects, and a peerless 
piece of orchestration comes after the soloist has announced the first 
subject when, during its long link passage, flute, oboe and bassoon 
throw points of light on the scale passages by leaping from a quaver 
to a crotchet and at once falling on to another quaver. Flute, with 
oboe and bassoon, has more of the favourite diminished-seventh 
arpeggios up and down in the development; and notice, in bars 
311-317, the wonderful interlocking of flute and bassoon, delicately 
accompanying the soloist’s bravura. The flute solos in the Andante 
are clear, sweet and tender, and yet, though it plays so gracefully 
with oboe and bassoon, there is still that feeling of celestial remoteness. 
The same trio of wind instruments makes magic of the finale wherein, 
after the solo has changed the light-hearted canary theme for the 
wistfulness of D minor, a simple accidental from each of the three— 
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B» from bassoon, Gg from oboe and Ep from flute—so swiftly con- 
veys their three moods of thoughtfulness, inquiry and isolation. 

The next concerto, in By (K.456), is remarkable for one of the 
most tranquil of all Mozart’s flute solos, the moving G major 
variation in the slow movement, which brings with it a warmth and 
serenity more usual in his clarinet solos. This most affectionate 
work is followed by the grand F major concerto (K.459), which 
includes a clever contrast between the flute, bassoon and oboe in the 
first movement, where they dovetail one another’s variations on the 
ever-present rhythm 2 2-¢d¢e , and it is the flute which has the 
last upward scale in the slow movement, pianissimo and entrancingly 
nostalgic. 

Mozart is again enthralled with the chromatic quest in the first 
movement of the D minor piano concerto (K.466), when the flute 
answers oboe and bassoon chords with figures built on rising octaves. 
The last theme of the orchestral coda has simply a held top D on the 
flute which yet dominates all the work of the oboes and violins, and 
in bars 243 et seq. of the finale there is a curious passage where flute 
and bassoon play rather coldly in diminished sevenths with the 
opening theme, while accompanying the piano. In the C major 
concerto (K.467) the flute pours forth a profusion of high and 
chromatic melodies. Its chromatic climb, played twice with accom- 
paniment from oboes and bassoons, before the solo enters in the 
first movement, is followed by another richly chromatic part which 
actually heralds the soloist. In the Andante both flute and oboes are 
almost weary in their efforts for C minor (to which the piano only 
half-heartedly and briefly accedes) and there is a fine example of 
the power of the octave leap, when the flute is mournfully confusing 
the key, just before the coda. 

The flute in the piano concerto in Ey (K.482) is skilfully con- 
trasted with clarinets—there are no oboes. In the Andante the 
flute’s silvery strand of accompaniment during the clarinets’ episode 
is matched by its own episode in C major, wherein it nimbly modu- 
lates to G and, touching D and E minor, back to C, replacing the 
unshakable serenity of the clarinets with its own fragile, far-away 
beauty. The A major concerto (K.488) is remarkable for its flute and 
clarinets, so graciously paired, as in the final statement of the theme 
in the Adagio, with flute and clarinets in octaves against the soloist’s 
coda, and that interesting passage in the finale (bars 238-245) with 
spirited discords from both instruments. The shimmering waterfall 
scales (bars 44-45 and 48-49), which are later reversed by flute and 
clarinet, followed by oboe and bassoon, in the C minor piano con- 
certo (K.491) have a marvellous effect upon the otherwise almost 
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unbearable tension. In the development, bars 220-232 are virtually 
a high-voiced, sorrowful flute solo with piano accompaniment, and 
in the recapitulation the lonely tied G of the flute transforms the 
simple theme. The flute has some of the rocketing scales Mozart 
sometimes loved to give it in the Larghetto, frostily and cleverly 
cold, with diminished sevenths. The Allegretto finale opens with 
the old idea of the flute an octave above the violins, yet with what 
fresh deftness this flute emphasizes the quiet desolation of the theme! 
This idea is in no wise lessened by the following episode in C major, 
wherein the light staccato scales and high F’s of the flute are remote 
as ever. 

There are some delectable moments for flute in the C major 
piano concerto (K.503), including one of those high, tranquil solos 
at the end of the slow movement, so akin in thought, key and orches- 
tration to the Andante of the Jupiter symphony. Loveliest moment 
of all is with the return to the opening theme of the Andante, when 
the flute has a trill on Bp sinking to A in its lower register, reminiscent 
of the first autumn wind that never gets beyond a whisper, yet hints 
at the furious things which might have come. 

The last two concertos have no outstanding flute parts—the 
Coronation concerto (K.537) because none of the woodwind writing 
equals Mozart’s best, and the charming Bb concerto (K.595 
because it has such excellent oboe parts; while the Concert Rondo 
for piano (K.382) and the clarinet concerto (K.622), though blessed 
with some graceful flute writing, are obviously more concerned 
with their soloists. However, if Mozart’s flute parts offered nothing 
more than the work in the piano concertos, he would still have 
shown, as ably as in his flute solo compositions, all the strength, 
beauty and pathos of which it is capable. 

MiscELLANEOus Works. Many small works have excellent flute 
parts, such as the Minuet and Trio (K.409), the “ Dulcissimum 
Convivum”’ and “ Agnus Dei” of the ‘ Litaniae de Venerabili 
Altaris Sacramento’ (K.243), the Divertimentos K.187 and K.188, 
and especially the Adagio and Rondo (K.617), written in May 1791, 
for flute, oboe, viola, cello and harmonica, in which the shining, 
aquamarine brilliance of the flute writing marks it as one of his most 
glorious parts for the instrument. In the Haffner serenade (K.250) 
no more is required of flutes than an occasional glassy tinkle, but the 
D major serenade (K.100) has a winning little A major Andante for 
flute and strings in two parts, both ending most roguishly with two 
staccato quavers on flutes and violas; and a flute solo of thistledown 
lightness adorns the serenade in D (K.204). The serenade in D 
(K.320) is a very fine work indeed, and the flutes’ graceful pointing 
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of a staccato note and caressing thirds in the Concertante Andante 
Grazioso is matched by a grand alliance of flute and oboe in the 
rondo. 

Among the vocal compositions with good flute parts, the recita- 
tive and aria ‘Cosi dunque tradisci’ (K.432) is notable for the angry, 
thrusting scales from the flute, now with, now against the oboes and 
bassoons; and the recitative ‘ Misero! O sogno, o son desto?’ 
(K.431) has a rather unhappy, unsatisfied duet between flute and 
bassoon, built on diminished sevenths. 

Soto Works. It is a little sad, after so much loveliness for the 
flute in Mozart’s other music, that the flute solos should—with one 
exception—be comparatively unimportant. Certainly the adverb 
here needs emphasis, for the four quartets, the D major concerto, and 
even the trilling little flute and harp concerto are expressive and 
delightful works, with here and there a touch of something finer. It 
is simply that they were all written during 1777 and 1778, when 
Mozart was developing emotionally in many ways, and they have 
not either the pristine beauty of the bassoon concerto or the grandeur 
of the third horn concerto and the clarinet concerto. But all music 
should be valued on its own merits rather than on those of other 
compositions, and there is much in the little cluster of flute solos for 
the listener to appreciate, while most flautists love playing them. 

The flute and harp concerto (K.299), written for the dreadful 
daughter of the Duke of Guines and the duke himself is, frankly, a 
series of contrivances. The three movements are full of loosely con- 
nected themes, the harp is frequently left making rather silly remarks 

for the flute has the abler part—and the structure is undeniably 
weak in places. Nevertheless it is an admirable example of music for 
two instruments whose personalities are oddly inclined to clash. 
The flute makes the harp sound foolish, and the harp retaliates by 
making the flute sound foppish. In this concerto it does not seem to 
matter, since nothing much matters with such elegant piping and 
twanging. It is a light and ingenuous work and, while rousing no 
great love, can yet stir us on occasion by the very undemanding 
sweetness of its tinkling tunes. Its most serious drawback is caused 
by vanity: there are cadenzas to each movement and that, for such 
a slight piece, is two too many. 

The flute quartets are all scarcely more important as serious works 
in which the flute writing is really advanced, but each is undeniably 
attractive and has that happy quality of open-hearted gaiety which 
makes it so completely a flute quartet (for all that “or violin” 
legend to which every flautist is so used). The quartet in D (K.285) 
has a distinguished Adagio in B minor, a romantic troubadour song 
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which, in the brevity of its thirty-five bars, hints at the future slo, 
movement of the A major piano concerto (K.488). The finale is « 
delicious rogue, and acutely written. 

The miniature quartet in A major (K.298) is thought by Saint- 
Foix to have been written during 1786-87 in Vienna, though for no 
specified flautist. He bases this claim on the idea that the theme oi 
the rondo was taken from a melody of Paisiello’s which could not 
have been composed before 1786. Previously it was believed to have 
been written in Paris in 1778. Despite the adverse criticism it has 
received, it remains a work of beguiling loveliness and, though with- 
out much depth, the three fresh and engaging movements are not 
meant to stir our emotions. Some of the harmonies are deplorably 
ordinary, the flute part is not particularly striking (though eminently 
suitable) and the joins in the rondo are not always quite convincing: 
yet the work, from the first theme—so wistfully similar to ‘The 
Minstrel Boy ’—to the calm melody of the rondo, is full of a youthful 
tenderness many greater, deeper works cannot have. Einstein calls 
it a parody and insists that in its unblushingly bumpkin- 
like harmonies it mocks the facile compositions of Giuseppe 
Cambini; but even so, Mozart cannot refrain from giving the piece 
his own wit. The quartets in G (K.285a) and C (K. App.171) are 
trifles in two movements, with still less depth and scarcely the 
strength to parody Cambini, Paisiello or anyone else. But I have 
heard far worse music and they are, as usual, most ably written for 
the flute. The finale of K. App.171 has what is probably the 
original idea for the Theme and Variations of the Bb serenade 
(K.361). 

The so-called flute concerto in D (K.314) is only an arrangement 
of the oboe concerto in C, which Mozart hastily made for H. de 
Jean. It is a good arrangement and for the most part plays very 
happily indeed as a flute concerto. I particularly like his alteration 
of the link passage in the first movement (bars 41-42 and 137-141), 
which allows the flute some ingenuously wide leaps that would not 
be at all suitable on the oboe. The concerto does show some signs of 
its transposition for a different instrument, partly in a few less happy 
moments of orchestration (as in the last part of the finale) and partly 
in the compasses of the various instruments, the solo never going 
beyond E and the violins no lower than A on the G string. Even 
so, oboists might allow their flautist cousins this exceedingly attrac- 
tive version of the concerto, since it was Mozart’s own (even if 
subsequent editors have done their best to murder the finale), and 
graciously acknowledge that theirs is the original and the finer 
version. 
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The G major flute concerto (K.313) needs no apology at all. 
Here is a work which hardly falls short of the uncommon quality 
of the bassoon concerto and it is, save for the flute Andante 

K.315), undoubtedly Mozart’s finest solo work for the instrument. 
Not for nothing is the opening rhythm reminiscent of the Viennese 
piano concertos, and the link at bar 11 of the fourth horn concerto 

K.495); the whole concerto is balanced perfectly between the 
flashing runs and melodies of the soloist and the more settled 
orchestra. The lightly astringent oboes complement the flute’s 
brightness, especially in the romantic and unexpectedly personal 
Adagio which—like the rondo of K.29g8—has a theme of somewhat 
unusual length and smoothness, and the horns as graciously supple- 
ment its thin-toned clarity. The rondo is as neat a piece of writing 
as Mozart ever did, and the soloist’s gyrations, especially in bars 
155-163, are a supreme example of how far a wind instrument 
may go in technical acrobatics without sounding either silly or 
boring. 

In none of these solos does Mozart demand a high technical 
virtuosity from the soloist of to-day, though players on eighteenth- 
century flutes would have found considerably more difficulties. 
In the concertos (and especially the quartets) few awkward fork 
fingerings are used, and only in K.313 is the upward compass at 
all extended. In none of them does the lowest note exceed D, which 
does suggest Mozart was writing for the one-keyed flute. His 
choice of keys is interesting. D major accounts for one quartet, 
the Adagio of K.313, the Minuet of K.298 and the arrangement of 
the oboe concerto, while the Adagio of the quartet in D is in the 
key Mozart used so dramatically and so sparingly, B minor. The 
call for A major in K.29g8—not an especially easy key on the old 
flute—is a reminder of Mozart’s personal love for the sound of the 
key on that instrument, as witness his use of flutes in the A major 
slow movement of the symphony in D (K.133), their appearance in 
Rosina’s aria (6) in ‘ La finta semplice ’, No. 19 of ‘ Titus’, “ La 
ci darem”’, the A major symphony (K.134), the Andante of the 

srenade in D (K.100) and many another work. The key of A major 
often held for Mozart a serene, untroubled quality which made him 
think readily of the flute. 

The two concertos, as well as the quartets (unless K.298 belongs 
to the years 1786-87), and the flute and harp concerto, were all 
written for flautists Mozart did not know particularly well or did 
not care for anyway. It is a great pity that his offering to Wendling, 
the one flautist we know he really did like and admire—the ‘ Sinfonia 
concertante ’ of 1778—should remain only in so garbled a version. 
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It would be most interesting to see what Wendling, who was con- 
sidered an extremely fine flautist, was expected to achieve. 

Nor does Mozart appear to have had any flute-playing counter- 
part of Stadler or Leutgeb in Vienna, and there is no mature musical 
reflection like the horn and clarinet concertos. There remain the 
beautiful flute solos in his concertos and symphonies, the noble, 
spirited concerto inG major and the little Andante in C (K.315), 
possibly written as a concession for de Jean, who (according to 
Einstein) was overcome by the distant purity and serenity of the G 
major concerto’s original Adagio in D. Certainly the Andante 
offers no troubles. It comes to us sweet and simple as a child’s 
song, with no undercurrent of passion, no virtuosity and no sadness, 
save the gentle sorrow of the very young. Itis not at all hard to play. 
Yet there is no great flautist who would not approach this little 
piece in all humility, for only thus could he do justice to its wondering 
enchantment. 
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CROCE AND THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL 


By Denis ARNOLD 


Tue discovery of the Tregian anthology (see Music & LetTrTeERs, 
July 1951) has focused attention once more on the English taste for 
the Italian madrigal. ‘That book, though perhaps the largest single 
collection, is by no means the only evidence of this taste; and the 
famous printed anthologies of Italian works edited by Yonge, 
Watson and Morley, together with a considerable number of 
manuscripts, all assist in forming a picture of the popularity of 
Italian music in England at the end of the sixteenth and the first 
twenty-five years of the seventeenth century. 

Professor Kerman has reminded us of the indebtedness of Morley 
to Giovanni Croce, not only in his planning of the ‘ Triumphs of 
Oriana’, but more immediately in the composition of one of his 
contributions to that volume (see Music & Letrers, July 1953) ; and 
the documentary evidence of Croce’s popularity with English 
singers which Professor Kerman quotes proves that his works were 
widely known. If not many of Croce’s madrigals were among 
Tregian’s favourites (and that we do not know for certain, lacking 
those other volumes which he must surely have compiled), Henry 
Peacham, Morley and Dowland all praise Croce and his work. 
Marenzio was probably acknowledged to be a more important 
composer, and Benedetto Pallavicino and Alfonso Ferrabosco were 
also popular figures, but Croce’s “ full, lofty and sprightly veine ”’, 
to quote Peachum, is more common in the English madrigal 
composers than is the seriousness and dramatic quality of Marenzio’s 
music or the old-fashionedness of Ferrabosco. 

We know comparatively little of Croce’s life, probably because 
he was a Venetian who seems rarely to have left his native city; and 
this leaves little chance for other than official documents to be left 
for our examination. He was probably born about 1557, certainly 
at Chioggia, a small fishing town yet possessing a cathedral, a few 
miles down the lagoon from Venice. He was proud to acknowledge 
himself a pupil of Zarlino, also a native of Chioggia, who probably 
discovered him there as a choirboy and brought him to Venice to 
sing in the ducal choir of St. Mark’s. From this time onwards he 
was continuously in the employment of the Serenissima Repubblica. 
By 1585 he had become a priest and was bold enough to publish a 
first book of madrigals for five voices, and to dedicate them to 
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Battista Moresini, ‘‘ Dignissimo Procurator di S. Marco”’. After 
this the presses of Venice favoured his work at frequent intervals. 
Three years later a book of canzonets for four voices appeared and 
was reprinted three times in about fifteen years. In his second book 
of madrigals for five voices he can claim to be the vice-maestro di 
capella of St. Mark’s, an appointment which surely shows some 
advancement on the part of the still youngish man. About this time 
he became involved in composing much church music; and motets 
for double choir, psalms which can be sung, as he said, “ by three 
choirs’, and, later, music which requires the participation of 
instruments were published and republished. In addition to church 
music, madrigal books appeared and even two so-called madrigal 
comedies, both in the Venetian dialect. Even if these latter must 
have remained largely for home consumption—for we have no prool 
that they were known in England, in spite of the taste of James I tor 
Venetian low comedies in Sir Henry Wotton’s translations—Croce 
was becoming famous also on the other side of the Alps. John 
Dowland on his Italian tour not only displays pleasure at being 
commended by Marenzio, but thinks it worthy of note that he met 
Croce, as is indicated by his address, ‘“* To the courteous reader ”’, 
(an obvious imitation of the instructions common in many Italian 
books “‘Ai Virtuosi Lettori ’’) in his first book of airs: 
Not to stand too long upon my travels, I will only name that 
worthy master Giovanni Crochio, Vicemaster of the chappel of 

S. Marks in Venice, with whom I had familiar conference. 

It is significant that here is no mention of the chief official musician 
of Venice, Baldassare Donato, an old man of doubtful authority. 
Croce is more famous and much more worthy of a visit. 

It seems natural enough that, when Donato died, Croce should 
have taken his place. Nevertheless there were objections. In 1603 
after some thirteen years of the rule of one who had been very much 
the promoted singer, one of the procurators of St. Mark’s, Federico 
Contarini, expressed some doubt as to the wisdom of having yet 
another member of the chapel to be its maestro. There seem to 
have been disorders which showed the lack of discipline among the 
singers, and certainly Donato could not claim to be, ‘‘ not only the 
most efficient in the practice but also most securely grounded in 
theory, famous as was maestro Adriano and after him maestro 
Cipriano and after him Dr. Zarlino”’.!| Such a man, maintained 
the procurator, was hardly to be found in Venice and must be 
sought abroad by various ambassadors. Nevertheless this advice 


* The full document will be found quoted in ‘ Claudio Monteverdi’ by Domenico 
de Paoli, pp. 188-39. 
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was not taken. The doge wished for a speedy appointment and 
Croce was chosen. Even then there seems to have been another 
difficulty, for we find the Maestro del Coro—who was not, as the 
name suggests, choirmaster, but was in charge of ceremonial in the 
ducal chapel—complaining: 

On the 19th June, Pre Zuanne Croce was elected Maestro di 
Cappella, and the Most Illustrious Signori Procuratori willed that I 
should place him in possession without the licence of the Most 
Serene Prince, and I would not, and they were angry with me, and 
passed a Resolution that I should no longer be choir master and the 
Serenissimo ordered me to continue, and so I have continued, and 
presented the elected Master of the Chapel to his serene highness.* 

If this hardly supports Einstein’s view* that Croce was a favourite 
musician of Doge Marino Grimani, there can be little doubt that 
this doge was not liked. Henry Wotton, the English Ambassador, 
reports on Doge Grimani’s death in 1605 that, “ For the state of 
things here, the Prince hath been dead eight days. The public is 
quiet [more] peradventure through good laws than good disposi- 
tions ’’,4 and everyone seems to have been relieved at his death; so 
there may well have been minor disagreements between the doge 
and his officers. In any case, Croce was confirmed in his appoint- 
ment and remained master of the Ducal Chapel until his death in 
1609. Of these remaining years we know even less than of his 
earlier life. He seems to have suffered from gout in 1607 and was 
provided with a deputy; and he died “ of fever and spots on the 
skin’. His funeral was of some magnificence, and we have the 
report of a Frenchman, Du Val, who says he saw the body “ dans 
la capelle [sic] du baptistaire, habillé en prestre, tenant un calice 
de bois doré entre ses mains, et a descouvert dans la biére qui estoit 
relevée sur un fort haut eschauffaut tapissé d’un tapis de Turquie, 
et la dite biére parée d’un linceuil passementé de grande dentelle ”’.5 

Croce to-day is to most people merely one of Tovey’s Interesting 
Historical Figures, yet to his contemporaries there can be no doubt 
that he was a congenial and well-known figure. At Venice this was 
naturally so, and we find Alberici in ‘A Brief Catalogue of Illustrious 
and Famous Venetian Writers ’ (1605) devoting a similar paragraph 
to that which he gave to the now more famous Giovanni Gabrieli: 

Giovanni Croce is to-day the maestro di capella in St. Mark’s. 
He has published many of his works which give much pleasure to 


? Translation of the original by William Scott in ‘The Basilica of St. Mark’s’, ed. 
C. Boito, English edition p. 93. 

3* The Italian Madrigal ’, IT, p. 550. 

4 Letter to Edward Barrett quoted by Pearsall Smith: ‘ Sir Henry Wotton’, vol. 1, 
P- 339- 

5 Quoted in A. Pirro’s ‘ Schiitz ’, pp. 20-21. 
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musicians; masses, vespers, motets, songs and other such composi- 
tions; he lives [still] and is always composing. 

But if this is natural enough, it is perhaps more surprising to find 
that as late as the 1662 edition a famous guide-book, ‘ The notable 
and wonderful things of the city of Venice’, thinks it worthy of 
mention that Giovanni Croce’s music is still to be found in the 
possession of musical people and that “ his music is performed daily 
by choirs with much applause’. Moreover, the number of editions 
which were produced abroad indicates the extent of his fame. Quite 
apart from the works known in England, which will be mentioned 
later, those published in Germany and the Low Countries form an 
impressive list. The extent of the anthologies of religious music by 
Donfrid, Schadaeus and Hassler in Germany, the reprints of his 
first book of madrigals for six voices and motets for eight voices at 
Antwerp, and the appearance of the Penitential Psalms (mentioned 
above by Peachum) with a Latin translation at Nuremberg in 1599, 
give some idea of the favour won by the music. Even this is not so 
impressive as the list of anthologies both in Italy and abroad to 
which he contributed, a sure sign of popularity. Here the collections 
of Phalése at Antwerp, the Roman Robletti, Lindner of Nuremberg 
and Borchgrevinck of Copenhagen, apart from the familiar Venetian 
publishers and editors, again give a picture of a very popular as well 
as industrious composer. 

The evidence that Croce was popular in England is to be found 
both in printed books and manuscripts. Of the former it is little 
surprise that Yonge’s first book of ‘ Musica Transalpina ’ (1588) and 
Watson’s ‘ First Set of Italian Madrigals Englished’ (1590) should 
contain no madrigal by Croce. Yonge’s book was perhaps too much 
concerned with rather more old-fashioned composers, and has in 
any case been shown to be largely compiled from anthologies 
published before Croce became an important composer.® By 1597, 
when the second book of * Musica Transalpina’ appeared, Croce 
was well established, and there are three of his madrigals included, 
one from his first book of five-voiced madrigals (‘O gracious and 
worthiest of each creature ’), one from the second book of five-voiced 
madrigals (‘ Cynthia thy song and chaunting ’), and his contribution 
to ‘ Il Trionfo di Dori ’, for six voices, ‘ Hard by a crystal fountain ’. 
In the same years Morley’s anthology of canzonets includes five 
short works taken from Croce’s canzonets for four voices, originally 
published in 1588. These works, like most of the others in these 
English anthologies, were among the most popular of the works of 
the Italian composers, and many manuscripts show this popularity. 


® See A. Obertello, ‘ Madrigali italiani in Inghilterra’, pp. 79-80. 
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The Croce madrigals seem as well liked as any of the others and 
appear in many contemporary manuscript collections.’ 

The presence of these works in the anthologies indicates that at 
least his first two books of madrigals and a book of canzonets were 
known and had arrived in London. There is still more evidence in 
manuscripts that these volumes had perhaps a wider circulation. 
The most important manuscripts in this connection are the part- 
books known now as Tenbury MSS. 940-4. These part-books, 
once owned by a certain James Bartleman, contain madrigals by 
Marenzio, Ferretti, Monteverdi and many other popular Italian 
figures, and include no less than twenty-seven madrigals by Croce 
from his first three madrigal books for five voices. Other volumes 
contain works from these books, as well as some madrigals for six 
voices from the volume published at Venice in 1590.8 In addition, 
Morley has left us evidence of detailed study of the second book for 
five voices: 

Yea, Croce himself has let five fifths together slip in one of his 
songs, and in many of them you shall find two (which with him is no 
fault as it should seem by his use of them), although the East wind 
have not yet blown that custom on this side of the Alps. 

Though Morley seems to suggest that Croce breaks rules with 
abandon, the musical style of the madrigals known in England hardly 
confirms this. Croce was not a pupil of Zarlino’s for nothing and, if 
compared with some of the important contemporary madrigalists, 
such as Marenzio or Monteverdi, seems conventional in the extreme. 
Einstein has pointed out that Croce is the antithesis of Marenzio. 
Far from being concerned with delighting the learned members of 
those Italian academies which helped to shape the ‘‘ New Music”’, 
Croce’s music seems written for truly popular audiences. He is the 
writer of the playful canzonet, the delightful rather than edifying 
madrigal. In common with all the madrigal composers of the 1590s, 
he chooses the pastoral texts which give opportunities for almost 
dramatic verbal expression; but he refuses to take these too seriously. 
He is, in fact, the perfect composer of a pastoral springtime, and it 
is no coincidence that in this his first madrigal book, and in the 
anthology ‘I diporti della villa in ogni stagione ’, Croce should set 
a canzone called ‘La primavera’. ‘The first setting must have 
been successful, for when Francesco Bozza was looking for composers 
to set his poems on the four seasons he thought of Croce for the 

7 Tenbury 1162-7; New York “Sambrook” collection; Egerton 995; B.M. Add. 


30816-9; Add. 36484; Add. 29372-7; Add. 37402-6. 
§ Tenbury 364-8 contains three madrigals by Croce, two of them anon (‘ Se voi siet’, 


and‘ S’hai tua crudel’). Other manuscripts are Egerton 3665; New York “* Sambrook ” ; 


Add. 30816-g; Add. 30823-5; Add. 34050 and Add. 37402-6. 
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happiest of the four sections, leaving more serious work for Bertani, 
Baccusi, Nannino and De Monte. In melody, Croce’s music is more 
diatonic than most other madrigalists’, and from that point of view 
is akin to Gastoldi’s balletti. Chromaticism of even the most minor 
kind is rare, and these madrigals are therefore ideal for amateur 
singers. Passages based on scales are common, and there is little 
breaking up of the vocal line for the purposes of textual expression. 
These features in turn make the works harmonically straightforward. 
It is music in which modulation of a definite kind has become a reality. 
Dissonance is used sparingly and, although there are the usual 
contrasts of tempo following the meaning of the words in detail, 
no attempt is made to render the characteristic slow movement 
poignant with suspensions other than those required by the normal 
rules of cadence. Indeed, if discords become frequent, this probably 
happens in the quicker passages where they will hardly be noticed. 

In all these ways Croce is a typical Venetian and a follower of 
the first great writer of light madrigalian music, Andrea Gabrieli. 
A distinction between the lighter forms of secular music, such as the 
polyphonic canzonetta and the madrigal itself, is very narrow, and 
in texture and form the influence of the canzonetta is much in 
evidence. The repetition of motives and even whole sections is quite 
common, and strictly imitative counterpoint is unusual. Every- 
where the “‘ twin motive ”’ is to be found, and this in turn leads into 
that concertante interplay between two sopranos which is a charac- 
teristic of many of the later madrigalists. Sectional repetition also 
grows out of this interplay, with the whole of the first or closing 
section of a madrigal repeated, changed only by the reversal of the 
two soprano parts. In melody the repetition is largely that of 
comparatively short motives which may or may not develop into 
longer lines. 

Also Venetian, and another aspect of this search for continual 
change of texture, is the contrasting of various groups of voices. It 
is well known that Venetian church music of this period is much 
involved with the antiphonal choir style. This without doubt 
influenced the madrigal, and the secular works of the Gabrielis and 
Baldassare Donato include works for two and three choirs. Croce 
has one double-choir work in each of his first three books of madrigals 
to five voices, one a piece of echo music, the others dialogues. In 
* Fill morir vorrei’ an upper choir representing Phyllis is contrasted 
with four lower voices who sing the supplications of Amyntas. Onl) 
towards the end do the two combine.® These pieces, which may 
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have been designed for performance in the dramatic entertainments 
that took place several times a year on various festivals at Venice 
between 1578 and 1605, are the most obvious examples of the 
church-music influence, but they are by no means the only ones. 
Many of Croce’s madrigals, especially those in the books published 
after 1590, contain extended passages for the upper or lower three 
voices to be contrasted with the richness of the complete madrigal 
choir. 

While it is always rash to indulge in speculation about the 
influence of one composer upon another, much of the above descrip- 
tion also applies to the work of Thomas Morley. He also is the 
perfect musician of springtime and the English May. His pastoralism 
is of the lightest kind, and it is no coincidence that the first publica- 
tion of Italianate secular music is a book of his canzonets, for in his 
work also the canzonet and madrigal styles intermingle. Of his 
most obvious connection with Croce’s work, the “ 
Croce’s ‘ Trionfo di Dori ’ madrigal in ‘ Hard by a crystal fountain ’, 
I need say nothing, after the recent discussion in Music & LETTERS 
by Professor Kerman. Another close link is Morley’s dialogue for 
seven voices, *‘ Phyllis, I fain would die now’, which he published 
as the final number in his book of balletts (1595), and Croce’s 
* Filli morir vorrei’. Morley’s poem is a direct translation of Croce’s 

in the Italian version of his volume it becomes identical) and the 
technique and melodic material is obviously borrowed from the 
Italian. But even where there is no such close connection, the 
styles of the two composers seem to have much incommon. Morley’s 
soprano lines often weave round in thirds; there is the same pre- 
dilection for madrigals which repeat sections with interchanged 
sopranos; and in passages where Marenzio might well have used 
extreme dissonance or chromaticism to equate some passionate word, 
Morley, like Croce, tends to use only slower movement without any 
harmonic aid. Both composers approach a melodic style which 
may be called diatonic, and clear modulations are found in the 
madrigals. The differences between them are less easy to define. 
Certainly Croce’s liking for long sequences of four or five madrigals 
is not to be found in Morley’s work; ‘ Nella stagione novella’ in 
five sections becomes ‘ Now is the gentle season’ in two short 
madrigals. Moreover, Morley is always concerned with pictorial 
illustration, while Croce seems little interested in expressing words 
in this way. These ways are typical of differences between the 
English and the Italian madrigalists. To try to assess Croce’s 
influence on the other English madrigalists is impossible without 
further study of Morley’s impression on the composers who followed 
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his example; but it is remarkable that until Weelkes published, in 
his two great books of madrigals in 1600, madrigals which show very 
clearly the influence of Marenzio’s serious and dramatic works, the 
ideal of the English madrigal should largely have been that of 
Croce and Venice. Even after 1600 the light madrigal predominates 
and, in spite of many innovations, the work of the minor madrigalists, 
like Michael East, remains that of springtime and the canzonet. 
The popularity of this light style of secular music was not 
without its detractors, and it is perhaps the more amusing that one 
of them should have been Morley himself. Speaking of motets, 
under which he comprehended “ all grave and sober music ”’, he 
complained: “ this music (a lamentable case) being the chiefest both 
for art and utility is, notwithstanding, little esteemed and in small 
request with the greatest number of those who most highly seem to 
favour art’, and his chief complaint against the madrigal seems to 
be that the texts were occasionally obscene and worse, even blas- 
phemous. Certainly there was a market for something more holy, 
as the number of editions that the psalter of Sternhold and Hopkins 
underwent, and the appearance of psalters of Damon, East and 
Allison, to mention no later ones, indicate; and if the earlier editions 
of these were for the use of “ godly christians for recreating them- 
selves, instead of fond and unseemly ballads ”’ the later ones pub- 
lished by East are merely “ for the recreation of such as delight in 
music’. When East could claim that his own psalter had been 
*“compiled by sundry authors who have so laboured herein, that 
the unskilful with small practice may attain to sing that part, which 
is fittest for their voice’’, it is not surprising that he should make 
some attempt to capture the more skilful, who were now buying his 
madrigal books. Byrd’s volumes of 1588 and 1589 were, of course, 
well fitted for this public, and there had been religious numbers in 
John Mundy’s ‘ Songs and Psalms’ (1594) and Allison’s ‘An Houres 
Recreation’ (1606). In 1608 there came out ‘‘ Musica Sacra to 
6 voices. Composed in the Italian Tongue by Giovanni Croce. 
Newly Englished ’”’. In the dedication of this work we learn that 
one R.H. has translated these works from the original Italian because 
“the scarcity {not only in our tongue, but in all other vulgars) of 
music in this kind, whereby men may be edified and God glorified, 
would make these the more acceptable; and peradventure be a 
motive to some of our excellent musicians to dedicate their divine 
skill to the service of God, in Songs of this more sanctified kind ”’. 
The music consists of settings of the seven penitential psalms, each 
in two parts, one for the octave and one for the sestet of the sonnets 
into which they had been translated into Italian and English. We 
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may notice that these penitential psalms were favourite material 
for translation, and a French version by Baif had already appeared 
in 1587. 

The term ‘“ Musica Sacra ”’ must not deceive us; the contents of 
this book are not church music but “ Madrigali spirituali’”’. That 
they had already achieved fame may be seen from the fact that 
already two editions had appeared from the presses of Venice and 
also that a Latin version appeared only three years after the original 
publication in 1596, printed by Kaufman of Nuremberg. The 
Italian text is by a minor poet, Francesco Bembo, and the English 
version is faithful but ungainly. The music, on the other hand, 
deserves all the praise of Peacham and of the English dedication. 
This is very different music from that of the early books of madrigals, 
and the canzonet style is nowhere to be found in it. Although it 
contains very little dissonance there are, in one or two places, 
chromatic moments which are all the more effective for being rare. 
The melody often relies on declamation on a single note, and this is 
made increasingly important in the English version by the need to 


accommodate small syllables. Again there is a remarkable use of 


varied sonorities, and the use of different combinations of voices is 
very effective, the more as each sonnet setting uses different voices 
according to its need. There is a much greater attention to the 
meaning of the words than in much of Croce’s work. Some of this, 
such as the leap downward of an octave to express “ from profound 
centre of my heart’’, and the upward movement on the word 
* heaven ’”’ is conventional in church music; but there are also 
purely madrigalian symbols such as the separation of the exclama- 
tion “ Ah” from the melodic line by rests. Again there is occa- 
sionally some interplay between the top two voices; but the counter- 
point is on the whole more persistent in its use of imitation and in 
avoiding the sectionalism characteristic of the canzonet-like madrigal. 
The whole work is a strange mixture of the old-fashioned and the 
new. In the persistent use of the minor mode and the many passages 
in notes of long value it seems to return to the 1570s. However, the 
more modern rhythms and, more clearly, the wide range of vocal 
colour, belong to the Venetian late-madrigal style. 

Musically this work seems to have little in common with any 
work by an English composer. By the time it was published the 
English madrigal had developed a style of its own which had little 
to do with this mixture of modern declamatory technique and 
conservative counterpoint. Even more hindering to the develop- 
ment of a spiritual madrigal was the full growth of anthems in the 
vernacular, which also had by this time an independent style. 
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Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that after 1608 works of this 
semi-religious manner appear more often. If Wilbye’s madrigals 
are more serious in tone but very much in the tradition of the large- 
scale Italian madrigal, Michael East publishes in his * Third Set ot 
Bookes ’ anthems which are, in fact, psalm settings, among a strange 
collection of lighter music. These works are clearly not madrigals; 
and ‘ Wken Israel came out of Egypt’ is a very fine verse-anthem ol 
the most up-to-date kind. In 1611 Byrd published his book ot 
* Psalms, Songs and Sonnets’ in which the first kind dominates; but 
again, though Byrd shows in the madrigals of this set a surprising 
mastery of the Italian manner, the psalm-settings belong to quite 
another tradition than the Italian spiritual madrigal. Orlando 
Gibbons’s book of “‘ madrigals and motets ”’, published in 1612, in 
title suggests a religious note, although the term motet is certainly 
here to be equated as “ grave and sober music” (Morley); one 
poem set is familiar as echoing the words of Morley and the 
translator R.H.: 


O that the learned poets of this time, 

Who in a love-sick line so well can speak, 

Would not consume good wit in hateful rhyme 

But with deep care some better subject seek. 

For if their music please in earthly things, 

How would it sound if sung with heavenly strings ? 
The setting here is old-fashioned enough, and there are suspicions of 
a cantus-firmus technique, but again the style is individual and owes 
nothing to Croce’s psalms. 

If the influence of this music of Croce is to be found anywhere, it 
must be in a few works which might officially be described as either 
full anthems or spiritual madrigals. ‘ When David heard ’ is a text 
set by several composers of this period, Weelkes, Milton, East and 
Tomkins. Of these, the last-named includes his setting in his 
madrigal book published in 1622. This is perhaps the right place 
for it, for it is expressive music concerned much more with the 
Italian idiom than with the English. The chromaticism, the break 
in the melodic line to express David’s weeping, the strange harmony 
in the second part of the lament and the occasionally madrigalian 
rhythms offset the stricter imitative technique of the English anthem. 
If this is not, in style, very similar to Croce’s work it has much of his 
passionate humanity. Weelkes’s setting of the same words is an even 
stranger mixture of the English and the Italian, as is his other 
lament, ‘O Jonathan’. In these works there is no chromaticism, 
and the English dissonances remind us plainly of Weelkes’s other 
English anthems; it is the expressive melodic line, with its rests 
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breaking up David’s repeated cries, which is very similar to that of 
Croce’s psalms. 

Since the early seventeenth century Croce’s music has, from 
time to time, been revived in England. A set of part-books dated 
1688, now in York Minster Library, contains two of the penitential 
psalms among other Italian music; and the various transcribers of 
madrigals in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries generally 
include some of his works, if only those contained in the English 
anthologies. Hullah thought as many as nine motets for four voices 
worthy of revival and print, and Barclay Squire and Lionel Benson 
printed the madrigals which appear in ‘ Musica Transalpina’. In 
Italy only one of his madrigal comedies, the ‘ Triaca musicale ’, 
with its doubtful associations with the beginnings of opera, has 
found favour, and it seems suitable that England, with its love of the 
light madrigal, should revive his music. 


BEETHOVEN’S LAST SONATA 


By Puitie T. BARFoRD 


The means of expression must include conditions 
corresponding to the conditions of the thing to be 
expressed. LEIBNIZ. 


I 


Great works form in the vast organism of man’s creative thought 
like crystals in a saturated solution. History cannot explain them; 
but they seem to explain history. Beethoven’s Op. 111 is a work 
of this kind. 

This Sonata, wrought in the fires of profound experience, can 
command a lifetime of devotion, can be entered into so thoroughly 
that every note becomes engraved on the deepest tissue of the mind, 
can call forth the utmost in imaginative insight—and yet lie for ever 
beyond the realm of the familiar and the known. Its essential 
mystery is not unlike the remoteness of a noble character, the strange 
and unconscious serenity of a beautiful woman. It is full of signi- 
ficance; but instead of understanding it we only idealize it. It 
demands that we die a thousand deaths before we can enter its own 
sphere of being. Even then we never possess it. It possesses us. 
In some indefinable way our minds are suspended in and through 
the spiritual power with which it is so abundantly charged. It has 
a plenitude of being; our own mode of consciousness, which makes 
the experience of it possible, is yet “‘ lower” than the experience it 
gives us. We are the dewdrops in the ocean of its being, the motes 
in its atmosphere. 

New generations of musical experience bring new critical insights, 
and there is something like a progressive unfolding in our musical 
understanding. In the case of Beethoven’s late-period works this 
critical lore has taken on a distinct metaphysical tinge. For one 
thing, Beethoven himself made references here and there which imply 
a clearly religious and mystical view of art. Some were made either 
in jest or anger in fulmination against those whom the master 
regarded as idiots and incompetent nincompoops. Hence his out- 
burst against Schuppanzigh—“ Do you think I’m thinking of your 
miserable fiddle when I’m talking to my God ? ”—when that worthy 
and his associates were grappling with the Great Fugue. Others 
were made more seriously, usually in letters. ‘‘ Where I find Beauty 
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and Goodness,”’ he wrote once, “ there I make my home’’. He is 
also known to have believed, in common with later philosophers, that 
music is the closest link between the spiritual and the sensuous. 

Another reason why Beethoven criticism has tended towards the 
metaphysical may be the fact that Beethoven was creating his pro- 
foundest music when Hegel and others were soaring into the 
abstractions of a romantic and mystical metaphysics. The tempta- 
tions to associate Beethoven and the philosophers doubtless proved 
irresistible to many a nineteenth-century critic. Whatever we 
deduce from this, it would be wrong to forget that the later Viennese 
masters were composing music during the most fruitful period of 
German philosophy and literature. Lastly, there is music itself. 
If the romantic philosophers felt, like Socrates, that philosophy is 
the highest music, it seems equally true that Beethoven, and others 
who followed after, believed no less fervently that music is the 
highest philosophy. 

All this has probably helped to confirm the feeling that in 
Beethoven’s greatest works appreciation is much more than listening. 
The listener is involved in something supremely greater than 
himself. Because Hegel had believed that the very act of philoso- 
phizing was a mode of experience in which reality unfolded itself 
“to itself’, and through which the individual mind flowered into 
the absolute experience, “‘ great experiences”’ in art and music, 
consciously invested by composer or critic with the dignity of 
philosophic communication, seemed like a poetic and intuitionist 
pathway to the heights of pure being. And many people who, in 
fact, believe that they are, are probably more influenced by romantic 
ideas than they might be prepared to admit. An English philoso- 
pher, Bosanquet, who would not, I think, have described himself 
as a romantic, once said that the man who commits 7/ gran nfuto—the 
man who turns away from the great experiences—will never tread 
the path which leads to the vision of truth. 

Another trend in nineteenth-century thought may have helped 
to perpetuate the metaphysical approach to Beethoven. This was 
the train of ideas set in motion by Max Miiller’s oriental studies, 
the influence of which upon Schopenhauer is well known. Buddhism 
especially gave romantic idealism a further push in the direction 
of ethereal absolutism. Buddhism lends itself very much to romantic 
misinterpretation. The concept of Nirvana, for instance, which is 
now taken to refer to a plenitude of being, was often held in its more 
negative aspects. Hence the idea of annihilation in a sort of blue 
remoteness took root in certain minds as the final truth about the 
nature of things. Overshadowing the last movement of Mahler’s 
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‘ Lied von der Erde ’ is the deep ocean of the unconscious conceived 
as a solvent for world-sick souls. 

It is probable that true perception and misunderstanding have 
both coloured the way in which Beethoven’s music has been regarded. 
The late works, and especially Op. 111, are like jewels in the tissue 
of history. Before Beethoven are trends in sonata composition which 
certainly reach a culmination early in the nineteenth century. After 
Beethoven both music and criticism reflect the impact of sublime 
compositions upon minds attuned to speculation. It is natural that 
whatever true perception there is should express itself in the forms 
of thought which are in the air. One task of the modern critic is 
to see how far old-fashioned ideas are still adequate to modern 
insight and interpretation. 

I think it is axiomatic that Op. 111 enshrines profoundly significant 
experience so unmistakably that analysis from purely abstract formal 
points of view seems to leave the central fire untouched. The most 
unmetaphysical musician feels compelled to say “ Yes!” to some- 
thing far more than a pattern of beautiful sounds. It demands even 
more than the fullest resources of musical intellect and refined 
emotional sensitivity, because the ‘wealth’? of surprisingly 
“commonplace ”’ material it contains makes it very open to mis- 
understanding and caricature. This is true for both performer and 
listener. There must be “ conditions corresponding to the con- 
ditions of the thing to be expressed’. There can be nothing sur- 
prising in Beethoven’s own attitude. He said his last music was 
“better ’’ than his earlier works. This shrewd understatement, no 
doubt prompted by an absurd attitude on the part of those of his 
contemporaries who could not see wood for trees, could almost be 
regarded as a clue to the way his music ought really to be approached. 
In other words, granting developed intellect and emotional refine- 
ment, the listener (and performer) have still to exercise the higher 
faculty of intuition. To grasp the more-than-music in Op. 111 the 
listener has to take one step beyond the normal categories of musical 
understanding. Beethoven himself had taken this step because his 
experience demanded it, and he confidently forecast that others 
would take it eventually. 

There are many moments in the last works which pull the mind 
into the sphere of intuitive perceptions—sometimes suddenly, some- 
times after meditative preparation, as in the variations of Op. 111. 
Other examples are the hollow octaves at the end of the exposition 
in the first movement of Op. 110, the ending of the fugue in the 
C sharp minor Quartet, and the opening of the fugue in Op. 110. 
All these moments have one element in common, and _ this is 
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apprehended rather than comprehended. The common element is a 
significant emptiness, a kind of tonal void which has a profound 
effect upon the formal movement of the music. Purely formal 
analysis and ordinary emotional response break down at such 
points, as we shall see later, and it was Beethoven’s intention to break 
them down. I am confident that such technical devices can be 
grasped only in the actual tonal moment of performance, unlike 
most musical devices which can be comprehended very well on 
paper (given, of course, a fair share of imagination) and that this is 
because the faculty of apprehension—intuition—which they bring 
into play always works only in the concrete immediacy of the present 
moment. In music, the present moment can only be a moment of 
actual sound. 

It was intuition which inspired these “ empty sounds ”’, and it is 
intuition only which will help us to grasp them. Intuition of what, 
then? In so far as there is an answer to this question, we can only 
say that the very exercise of the faculty in these higher levels of 
musical appreciation involves a state of consciousness which is self- 
sufficient and self-explanatory. The way in which the listener 
interprets his own experience after the event will depend upon his 
poetic insight and his background of philosophical ideas and 
religious beliefs. 

The classical example of sublime misunderstanding is, of course, 
enshrined in Schindler’s puzzled enquiry. Why did not Beethoven 
write a triumphant finale to Op. 111 and wind up the work in the 
grand symbolic manner? Beethoven said he had no time. He was 
too much engrossed with other things, the ninth Symphony for 
instance. Another answer to this question has been supplied by 
Wendell Kretschmar, a character in Thomas Mann’s ‘ Dr. Faustus ’. 
This answer is, in essence, a formulation of another romantic idea 
with which we may all have toyed at one time or another. The 
Adagio molto semplice e cantabile is, of all musical compositions, the 
finale to end finales. It is the end not only of Op. 111, in C minor, 
it is the end of sonatas. ‘‘ A return after this parting?” asks 
Kretschmar. Impossible! The sonata had come to an end, an 
end without any return, The sonata as a species, as a traditional 
art form, had finished.! 

When we survey the subsequent history of the sonata, it is difficult 
not to feel that something intrinsic to the sonata style had been 
worked out in Beethoven’s work, that an essential formative force 
had reached a high peak from which there could be no descent 

To the classical sonata the Adagio seems, in 


to a re-expression. 
1 Quoted from the English translation published by Secker & Warburg. 
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truth, a farewell. Kretschmar symbolizes the dominant motive 
(C-G-G ..D-G-G) with a few phrases: “Fare thee well”, 
Heaven’s blue ’’, and the final embroidery on the last page 
(C-C#-D-G) with “ Great was God in us”’, “Twas all but a 
dream”. There is sentimentality in all this; but the idea of eternal 
ending, departure to a blue remoteness, is not easy to shake off once 
the seed has been sown in the imagination. In much the same way 
the psychological content of the final pages of ‘ Das Lied von der 
Erde ’ where, again, the idea of departure is associated romantically 
with a blue infinity of emptiness, persuades the entranced listener 
that here, indeed, is the end of the romantic symphony. A healthy 
corrective to overmuch dwelling on this kind of thing is the possi- 
bility that there might have been more sonatas had Beethoven lived 
longer. And yet . . . the Adagio seems like a last word. 

Be this as it may, a similar idea has been even more clearly 
formulated. There is an analysis of Op. 111 in Lenz’s ‘ A Critical 
Catalogue of Beethoven’s Works’. In the discussion of the relation- 
ship between the two movements, the first is characterized as 
** Resistance ’’ and the last as “ Resignation ’’, or as ‘‘ Samsara ”’ 
and “ Nirvana” respectively. In Buddhism the term ‘‘ Samsara ”’ 
denotes the world of striving, becoming, effort, toil and, in a certain 
sense, illusion. Nirvana means “a state of somethingness to the 
nth degree ’’, as opposed to a state of nothingness.2- Here we wander 
in strange seas of thought; but we are by no means alone. This 
problem of insight into the psychological basis of the work faces any 
pianist who strives to understand the relationship between the 
Allegro and the Adagio. But we have to beware of confusion. I 
cannot interpret Lenz’s mind, but his use of ‘‘ Resignation ”’ and 
*“* Nirvana ”’ as alternative characterizations of the Adagio suggests 
that he is thinking in somewhat Mahlerian terms; and there is a 
universe of difference between Mahler’s farewell and Beethoven’s. 
Mahler’s leavetaking is retrospective, and the emphasis is all upon 
the world that is being left behind. Pure negation seems to be the 
essence of the hopeless “‘ Ewig ’’ with which the work ends. Mahler’s 
resignation is the resignation to loss. 

This is in no sense true of Beethoven. If it were, I doubt very 
much whether the listener would have that experience of being 
“ sustained ”’ by the music, as if by something greater than himself. 
I doubt, too, whether Beethoven would have been idealized to the 
extent he has been had it been possible to characterize the psycho- 
logical basis of the last great works so precisely. The very point 
about Beethoven's profoundest utterances is that they defy adequate 


2 Francis Younghusband. 
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formulation. There is no puzzle about Mahler. We feel with him 
perhaps, but his utterances in the ‘ Abschied’ do not require any 
special intuitive effort. Very little is left to the imagination—a 
typical Wagnerian trait. If Beethoven is resigned, then his resigna- 
tion has a supremely positive quality. The Adagio is certainly not 
negative. It communicates “a state of somethingness to the nth 
degree’, and its prevailing mood is rather one of perception, 
contemplation and acceptance. Taking for granted that this 
wonderful movement has its place purely in the world of spiritual 
experience, then perception, contemplation and acceptance seem to 
characterize three well-marked stages through which the variations 
ascend. 

It may be, then, that the Nirvana analogy is not entirely out of 
place, provided that it is taken in its positive sense. For it is the 
supremely positive character which marks Op. 111 as one of the 
greatest achievements of the classical era. The last sonata is, before 
all else, a classical masterpiece, and is best approached in terms of 
its classical background and, so far as possible, its structural features 
regarded not as abstract formal properties but as concrete moments 
of experience. This does not mean that the romantic approach is 
false as a whole, but only that romantic categories of explanation 
do not originate in the art of music itself. They may therefore 
obstruct a more essentially musical approach, and thus a more 
penetrating musical understanding. This can be arrived at only 
after a thorough study of the musical experience. 


II 


The most powerful dynamic in Beethoven’s sonata-form move- 
ments is the sublimation of direct emotional expression in objective 
form. In fact, this is probably the most fruitful element in the com- 
positions of the entire Viennese school. During the course of 
Beethoven’s evolution as a sonata composer, expression and form 
are each brought to a limit, and both are transformed in serving 
each other. The storm and stress element, which, at bottom, is 
little more in music than emotional conflict, develops gradually into 
a dialectical struggle in which conscious expression and communi- 
cation take second place to intense and sustained tonal thinking. 
The sonata-form idea on the other hand, transformed by the dia- 
lectical tension into a much more plastic principle of structure, 
becomes itself a transforming element in that it directs the dia- 
lectical movement towards coherence and wholeness determined 
by the basic tonal material. Hence a movement like the Allegro of 
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Op. 111 is much more impressive than mere emotional expression, 
It does not, regarded as a vehicle, communicate anything at all. |i 
consists solely of a vigorous and relentless attacca involving extreme 
resources of harmony and counterpoint. This very intellectual 
rigour establishes a mode of experience in the listener which, in and 
of itself, is far more satisfying than that state in which we receive 
‘messages’. The message idea demands that we regard music 
as the vehicle of non-musical contents, and this in turn makes the 
contents one stage removed from the immediacy of what we hear. 
Perhaps we sometimes forget that the greatest power of sound is 
known in performance. The immediacy of the musical thought 
establishes a condition of immediacy. In other words, the vitality 
of pure musical thinking establishes a form of consciousness 
which is itself a significant way of experiencing. The Allegro is 
not a message about reality. It is nothing less than reality itself 
because all we know of reality is the present moment, and, in music, 
the present moment is formed by musical thinking and _ tonal 
experience which are one in essence. The conviction of significance 
which arises in the experience of Op. 111 would not be so assured 
if the formal thought were any less self-contained than it is. 

All art implies idealization; but idealization can be of two kinds. 
On the one hand there is romantic idealization, which is always 
tending towards falsification of life in accordance with the private 
fantasy of the artist. A work grounded in an aesthetic of romantic 
idealization will convey more about the artist’s psychological state 
than it will about life as a whole. Not that it is the purpose of music 
to reveal the theme of our life; but it just happens that some romantic 
composers, consciously striving towards a quasi-philosophical ideal 

Mahler in his symphonies, for example—achieved only a revela- 
tion of their personal inwardness. Thus Mahler may besaid toidealize 
the world without conveying any essential truth about it. His 
fourth Symphony is a case in point. On the other hand, works which 
were “just music” as far as the composers were concerned, may 
unconsciously project something universally valid in our experience 
which commands immediate assent. Such compositions, whenever 
they were composed, embody classical idealization. Hence, 
romantic idealization may involve an element of withdrawal from 
life regarded as something universal to be involved in, and hence a 
rejection of reality. Classical idealization is always a formal enhance- 
ment of “ lived-through ” experience, and seems to imply an 
acceptance of reality. I say “ lived-through” because romantic 
idealization may project experience at second-hand, which the 
artist would like to have but fails to grasp. This may very well turn 
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the composer into a false prophet. The pseudo-mysticism of César 
Franck is possibly a case in point. 

There can be no doubt that classical idealization is the essence 
of Op. 111. The relentless counterpoint which ploughs roughly 
through hollow-sounding harmonic vastnesses, the restless changes 
of tempo and the emphatic threefold statement of germinal ideas 
which is a special feature of the Allegro—all these amount to an 
idealization of something universal and unceasing in experience 
which Beethoven himself knew with a special intensity. This is why 
the listener is immediately involved in something he feels to be 
greater than himself. Consciousness, in any mode other than the 
religious, is concerned with the world of forms. We dwell in the 
realm of fluctuation, struggle, tension and movement, and these are 
universal. These are all properties of the world of form, and it 
follows that any idealization of form must be in terms of struggle, 
tension and movement. It also follows that the experience of the 
successful idealization of these properties of form must expand, 
sustain, define and ‘‘ bring to a head” the consciousness of the 
individual involved in it. Any artistic expression of an extreme 
state of form-consciousness must necessarily demand tremendous 
intellectual virility, and must necessarily appear an idealization of 
form. The Allegro of Op. 111 is, then, the idealization of form itself. 
There is no “ message’. Its “ truth” is simply what it is. 

All this may help to explain why so many listeners find a tragic 
element in the first movement of Op. 111. Consciousness, in its 
world of forms, is shot through with tragedy and suffering, and such 
a powerful crystallization of the essence of form must inevitably 
concentrate and bring to a focus the tragic element in life which 
seems so inextricably mixed with the whole field of human 
experience, 

How was Beethoven able to progress to the point where he could 
use formal methods traditionally associated with emotional ex- 
pression to idealize form itself? Because, I suggest, he was always 
in earnest with the formal properties of the expressive emotional 
fragments with which he worked, and thus with their universal 
properties. So much at least is revealed by the notebooks. Had 
Beethoven put most emphasis upon the content of the fragments he 
used, he would have lapsed into romanticism, and the grammar of 
the third-period works would have been very different. But the 
pursuit of form, the continual wrestling with the formal properties 
and implications of germinal ideas—in this case of themes and 
harmonic intuitions crystallized out of the stuff of life as he knew it 

led to an intense concentration upon the tissue of musical thinking 
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as itself a mode of lived-through reality. Hence the seriousness and 
swamping immediacy of the Allegro are fundamental to the realm of 
becoming in which our consciousness unfolds. 

There is another answer, of course: the Adagio itself. How could 
Beethoven concentrate such intensity of experience into an 
** abstract ’? movement in sonata form? How could he idealize the 
realm of form with such telling objectivity? Because he had pene- 
trated to a realm of experience which is beyond form? This may 
well be the truth of the matter, and the reason why metaphysics and 
mysticism link hands with music in the minds of so many who try 
to fathom the secret of the last works. Penetration to the realm of 
experience without form would imply a high state of religious aware- 
ness, an insight into the being of things transcending their becoming. 

Now variation form is fundamentally static, of all musical forms 
the one least associated with tension. It lends itself to analogous 
interpretation in terms of musing, speculation, lingering contempla- 
tion of a central nucleus, absorption and the like. In this respect it is 
something like fugue, and it is significant that both variation and 
fugue are prominent in Beethoven’s third period. Fugue, however, 
contains a ratiocinative element. A composer idealizing his 
highest intuitions of being would turn to the dynamic immobility of 
variation form, which seems to hold its point of origination in 
suspension. 

Another factor is supremely important. A state of being (as 
distinct from a state of becoming) could not be idealized in classical 
musical terminology by anything other than simple, rudimentary 
ideas fundamental to the idiom of thought the composer has used 
all his life. These are the being of the composer’s style—the essential 
wholeness within which his works have flowered into conscious life. 
This may explain the innocence of the theme in the C sharp minor 
Quartet which affected Wagner so deeply, and especially the essential 
fourths and fifths of the Arietta in the last sonata. Consider, too, the 
basic simplicities of Diabelli’s theme from which Beethoven distilled 
so many sublime moments. According to traditional records, one 
of the most characteristic features of mystical experience is the trans- 
figuration of the commonplace. If the Arietta is religious music of 
the kind many believe it to be, this fact cannot be anything but 
intimately connected with the inclusion of so much rudimentary 
C major material. Indeed, looked at from one point of view, the 
whole movement is like an idealization of the ultimate substance 
of the classical style. 

But there is more to it than this. Like the preceding one, this 
movement has to be approached in purely musical terms. Only 
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then is it possible to develop analogies which, after all, are subjective 
and personal to all of us. 

The material of the Arietta, like all the affecting themes which 
Beethoven uses in his third period, seemed to him to invite elabora- 
tion not only in terms of its emotional content, but also in terms of 
its intrinsic formal properties. Now in music a property of form is 
not simply a property of thematic structure. If it were, formal 
elaboration would only be thematic elaboration, and the variations 
of the Arietta in Op. 111 would unfold only as melodic embroidery. 
It requires but one performance of the Arietta to realize that the 
caressing fourths and fifths of the theme are presented against a wide 
harmonic spacing, and that this harmonic “ depth ” is possibly the 
dominating formal feature of the entire movement. Almost every- 
thing that happens floats in a tonal void. Therefore the variations 
are not only accounted for in terms of thematic elaboration, but more 
significantly in terms of harmonic space. The variations unfold in 
terraces, and each terrace opens up a broader aspect of the relation 
of the melody to its harmonic background. At certain points the 
insistence upon this is overwhelming. 

The theme and its first three variations constitute the first section 
of the movement, the first terrace of tonal exploration based 
primarily upon thematic treatment against the given harmonic 
spacing. A new phase is initiated by Variation IV which, by con- 
trasting treatment of the repetitions, very explicitly enlarges the 
tonal depth. This seems tremendously significant when we compare 
the vibrating bass in fifths (echoed in the last Op. 126 Bagatelle) 
with the shimmering cascade high in the treble which immediately 
follows. The two taken together epitomize the higher and the lower 
of tonal experience. Neither seems to move in any “ forward ” 
sense. Both the weighted and darkling chords of the former and the 
glistening ripple of the latter exert a hypnotic influence upon the 
hearer, and this simple formal device of contrasting registers goes 
a considerable way towards negating the impression of formal 
motion. The motion of music is, of course, movement in time 
towards a conclusion formally implicit in the basic material. In 
this set of variations we have, I suggest, a unique example of sustained 
** lateral > movement in time being waned out by the effect of deep 
vertical spacing. In this connection it is important to remember that 
the effect of notes is always dependent upon the relationship estab- 
lished between them. This relationship can be temporal—.e. the 
notes can follow one another in time, or it can be “ spatial” or 
‘*‘immediate ”’. In the latter case relationship determines the quality 
of a moment. In temporal relationship, the intervals between the 
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notes determine the quality of moments. Hence it follows that a pro- 
longed movement characterized by a sameness or identity 0! 
‘* spatial” or ‘‘ immediate ”’ relationship will all seem to be taking 
place in the immediacy of a single moment. A short but powertul 
example of this is the bare octave space on the note Dy which links 


the exposition with the development in the first movement of 


Op. 110. At this instant the music “ stops’; the temporal move- 
ment is momentarily arrested as the consciousness of the hearer is 
jolted into a new mode of musical apprehension. The startling 
quality of this moment is such that it seems to contain in itself the 
why and the wherefore of the whole movement. 

In the case of the Adagio and its variations, it is still true that the 
spacing is essential to the structural and thus formal being of the 
music. Music, however sublime, and however it is understood, is a 


formal art and must be understood as form before any other mode of 


appreciation can legitimately supervene. If, then, this music seems 
to guide the listener towards the sphere of no-form, through the 
exploitation of a device which seems to cancel out formal move- 
ment, Beethoven is using form to negate form. If this seems like a 
paradox it may help to call the plight of the mystic to mind. The 
mystic can only use the formal means of language to convey the 
essence of his vision. If Beethoven is striving to express (though 
there seems to be no conscious striving in the variations) a high state 
of consciousness, then in trying to make his means of expression 
correspond to “ the conditions of the thing to be expressed ”’ he is 
compelled to embrace a paradox. It is not irrelevant to remark 
here that some kinds of mysticism explicitly underline the paradox 
of “ form—no-form”’ as central to reality. In other words, the 
sphere of form is given its meaning and final justification by the 
sphere of formlessness. If this really is so, then the contradiction 
implied in using formal means to express that which is beyond form 

in this case an exalted consciousness—only appears a contra- 
diction to those who cannot themselves enter a phase of awareness 
which is beyond the everyday and the familiar world. 

This is where intuitive perception supervenes upon intellectual 
comprehension. It was suggested above that intellect and emotional 
sensitivity are not the “ open sesame” to the last period, that the 
listener has to go that one step farther. If we go the first mile in 
Op. 111, Beethoven demands that we go another. In Variation IV 
the appeal of the music is no longer to the intellect, and no more to 
emotional sensitivity. There is a challenge now to direct perception. 
We are asked to experience music the essence of which is neither 
intellection nor emotion and which, if we can rise to it, will lift the 
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plane of consciousness to a level untouched by any of his earlier 
work. The crisis is reached in the long chain of trills which imme- 
diately follows the fourth variation. The initial trill, mounting in 
semitones, reaches a dizzy height, hovers a moment, and eventually 
resolves five octaves above the solitary notes in the bass. There 
follows the profoundest moment in all music, a still emptiness 
transcending thought and emotion, which finally brings home the 
significance of the deep spacing which is apparent throughout the 
entire movement. If the relation of the Arietta and its transforma- 
tions to the Allegro is not grasped at this point, the work must for 
ever remain a puzzle. 

If the romantic “ farewell” interpretation has any real applica- 
tion, this is surely in the hushed and wistful episode which introduces 
the next variation. This is the real farewell, and it is a loosening, 
a letting go of more familiar things. Kretschmar interprets it as a 
“start of fear that such a thing could happen ’”’. That trill surely 
climbed too high, that emptiness was too vast, too deep... ? 
Whatever meaning we give to it, this C minor episode has a pathetic 
air. But its pathos has a note of reverence, and its languishing 
cadences lead inevitably to the acceptance and ecstasy of the fifth 
variation. 

The theme floats serenely like a planet in the void, a star born 
in the emptiness of that motionless moment which gives the clue 
to the whole tremendous work. The intensity mounts again, and 
this time there is no looking back, no hesitation—only a trembling 
nerve of exquisite perception, a final sealing of the bond between 
the spiritual and the sensuous. 

The final bars are very nearly like those which have convention- 
ally ended a hundred sonatas in C major. But in this movement 
the conventional and the commonplace have been transfigured. 
The downward-rippling scale and the last tonic-dominant cadences 
are all one with the last transformation of the theme—Kretschmar’s 
** Lebewohl, Lebewohl, Great was God in us... . ” 

Samsara-Nirvana? A great experience leading to the heights of 
pure being? The vision of a mystic? A revelation of God? Is 
there, then, some truth in the romantic interpretations after all? 
We never really denied it. . . . But the only truth this music con- 
tains which we can know is the state of consciousness which exists 
as we listen. And who can find the right words to express it? 
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CASTILON ON THE CLARINET 


By HALFPENNY 


Tue Diderot and d’Alembert Encyclopédie provides a vast amount 
of valuable material for research, but the information about musical 
instruments which it contains has been neglected. Those interested 
have usually focused attention on a series of engraved plates, thirty- 
four in number, illustrative of musical instruments and their manu- 
facture. This is often, but wrongly known as the “ Lutherie Supple- 
ment ”’, while the descriptive key or index which precedes the plates 
is sometimes referred to as the “ Lutherie Article’. The plates are 
neither supplementary nor is the index an article. The articles on 
musical instruments are to be found where one would expect them, 
distributed alphabetically throughout the encyclopedia. The 
plates, whose reference numbers and letters belong to these articles, 
form but a small section of one of the eleven additional volumes of 
illustrations. These, together with the seventeen volumes of text, 
form the original Encyclopédie, published between 1751 and 1772. 
It was extended in 1776-7 by four additional volumes of text and 
one of plates—the real supplements—in which all left-over references, 
correcting amendments and new facts were gathered together. 
Musical subjects, including all instruments, received generous 
treatment. The quality of the information varies and much is, 
of course, derived from earlier textbooks; but on the whole the 
** philosophers ” made a positive contribution to our knowledge of 
the musical instruments of the period. To give one instance, the 
first volume (1751) has, under “ Archet’’, the earliest known des- 
cription of the screw nut of the violin bow, which it treats as normal. 
It is therefore almost certain that this useful device was known in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, although Tourte is usually 
given credit for its introduction. 

An interesting example of the way in which the formidable 
time-factor in the production of this work has operated to the benefit 
of future historians appears in its treatment of the clarinet. When 
the C volume was published in 1753, very little information was 
available about the instrument in France, and its entry must surely 
be the shortest in the whole encyclopedia: “ Clarinette: sorte de 
hautbois””. In 1767 the well-known Lutherie plates appeared and 
then included a highly suspect drawing of a two-keyed clarinet 
which, though no doubt founded partly upon fact, is a little too 
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reminiscent of the outline of the contemporary oboe, complete with 
tapering tube, to be acceptable as “ from life”. But nine years 
later, in the supplement, there appeared an excellent article on the 
instrument, supported by first-class detailed drawings among the 
additional plates. The article is the work of F. D. Castilon (fils); who 
was responsible for many of the musical entries in the supplement. 
Together with the drawings it forms the earliest and most accurate 
account of the clarinet at that important stage in its evolution where 
it had just about reached some sort of artistic parity with the 
oboe, and could be taken seriously on its own merits as an instrument 
capable of being developed along the same lines as the other wood- 
wind. The article also provides valuable first-hand evidence on the 
way in which the clarinet was used in France at the time. 

The clarinet was the last of the modern woodwind to arrive on the 
orchestral scene and, although its possibilities had been known for 
fifty years, it had barely established itself anywhere before the mid- 
eighteenth century. The earliest makers were grappling with factors 
unknown in the traditions of their craft and in their own experience. 
The fundamental problem appeared to be how to treat an instrument 
which flatly refused to overblow in octaves but did so readily in 
twelfths, so that between the lower and upper fingered scales lay a 
gap which required to be bridged by the introduction of more note- 
holes and some practicable means of controlling them. There were 
no precedents for such devices. Players had to find out what they 
needed and makers to work out an unfamiliar technology in supply- 
ing those needs. A workable form of the single-reed mouthpiece and 
of the flat reed itself had to be evolved. Above all, fingering pro- 
blems were encountered because the two scales of the clarinet lay a 
fifth apart in tonality, so that the choice of key-signature for any 
music played was narrowed down by its different effect on the upper 
and lower fingerings. (It would have occurred to no one, in the mid- 
eighteenth century, to smooth away these difficulties with additional 
mechanical devices for, although such devices were technically 
possible and had been known for over a hundred years, the traditions 
of the cross-fingering technique were so ingrained—and incidentally 
so successful—-on other instruments, that the clarinet followed suit 
as a matter of course.) These departures from orthodoxy were only 
gradually mastered, and the fact that the instrument made any 
headway at all shows that its musical possibilities must early have 
been thought valuable in themselves and quite distinct from those of 
a “‘sorte de hautbois’’. By Castilon’s day the clarinet was well 
established in what may be described as its first complete form. Both 
its basic pitch and the orientation of the scale in relation to the 
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player’s fingers had been finally worked out, and remain to this day 
the prototype. The text of the article is as follows: 


Clarinet: . . . Reed instrument, invented, it is said, at the 
beginning of this century by a Nuremberger. . . . The instrument 
illustrated . . . [in the 1767 drawing] is apparently of the earliest 


type, but that shown in our Plate, figs. 17 and 18 [in the 1776 
supplement] is more complicated. 

Nowadays the clarinet is made in four pieces: the head, the two 
middle joints and the foot. There are twelve lateral holes, of which 
seven in front and one at the back are closed by the fingers; the othe: 
four are closed by keys. 

The head is made of boxwood like the rest. It terminates in a 
beak somewhat resembling that of a flute clouée. [This may refer to 
the sponge chamber of the bird flageolet, which the head of the early 
clarinet does indeed resemble, but it is also possible that “ clouée ”’ 
is an uncorrected misreading of *“‘ douce”’.] But instead of the 
mouthpiece, this beak has on its upper flat part a triangular hole . 
The beak is pierced obliquely so that the interior profile exactly cor- 
responds to the outline shown in Fig. 20. The triangular orifice is 
covered by a tongue of cane, suitably shaped and adapted, and tied 
on with thread; so that the embouchure of the clarinet is something 
like the tongue of brass that one finds on a child’s wooden trumpet. 
Incidentally, the tone of the clarinet closely resembles that of the 
trumpet. 

The clarinet is held like the recorder. Holes 2, 3 and 4 are 
closed by the three fingers of the left hand. The thumb covers hole 
11 and manages the key 12.! Besides hole 2, the index finger controls 
key 1. The little finger serves to open and close keys 9 and 10. It 
is important to bear in mind this double duty of the thumb, index 
and little fingers when writing music for the clarinet, otherwise one 
may create insurmountable difficulties. The three fingers of the 
right hand close holes 5, 6, 7, and the little finger hole 8, while the 
thumb helps to hold the instrument. 

The clarinet as described above has a compass of 3 octaves and 
2 tones, for the most part chromatic. [Here follows the tablature. ] 

One observation must be made, which is that the clarinet is a 
minor third lower than other instruments; that is, its lowest C is 
in unison with the lowest A on the violin. By this reckoning the 
compass of the clarinet extends from 4 ft. CZ, the first C$ of the 
cello [sic] to E, the triple octave of the minor third of this C¥ or the 
fingered E on the top string of the violin. 

This is why, when the clarinet plays with other instruments, the 
part is written a minor third higher than theirs. For example, if the 
piece is in A major, the part is in C; if in D, it is in F. Owing to 
fingering difficulties, obbligato passages are only written for the 
clarinet in C (the A of other instruments) and in F major (the D of 
other instruments). ‘To remedy this want of variety, the middle 
joints containing the holes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 are now made in 


' These two dorsal holes are numbered in the tablature and drawing after the front 
holes, and not in their correct order from the top of the instrument.—E. H. 
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duplicate. | With these new pieces the clarinet is raised a major 
semitone, giving two more tonalities, By and Ep major. 

In preparing a piece of music in A major for the clarinet, one 
writes it in C major, and for D major in F, marking the part as one 
does for the horns “ Clarinet in C” [sic, “ut”, but apparently a slip 
of the pen for “la”’], so that the player will know which middle 
joints to take, If the music is in By or Ed, the clarinet part will be 
in C for Bb and in F for E>, and will be marked “ Clarinet in B> ”’. 

As regards filling-up passages, where the clarinet has no obbligati 
or plays only simple parts, they can be managed in all keys by 
careful attention to fingering and breath-control, upon which this 
instrument makes considerable demands. 

The two things to remember are that the clarinet is usually a 
minor third below other instruments, but that one should state which 
middle joints the player must select. 


At the time of writing, there is in Berlin a musician who plays a 
clarinet with six keys, on which he obtains all the modes. It has 
already been shown that four keys cause difficulties. How much 
worse it must be with six! 

It would be tempting to advance this account as additional 
evidence that the clarinet did in fact owe its invention to J. C. 
Denner of Nuremberg, but unfortunately Walther’s Lexicon, which 
contains this statement —itself copied from an earlier work —was 
cited by the Encyclopedists, and it is most unlikely that Castilon 
provides an independent source. 

The clarinet described has all the original features of the com- 
plete instrument and also shows some interesting divergences in 
detail from contemporary English and German practice. Like the 
earliest English clarinets, the French had the “ barrel’ in one with 
the mouthpiece. This was its original form, for the barrel is nothing 
more than a socket for uniting the mouthpiece with the instrument. 
Only after it was discovered that mouthpieces carved out of thin 
short-grained wood were vulnerable and easily broken did the idea 
occur of making the two parts separate. Replacements were most 
economically effected by cutting off the broken mouthpiece and 
turning a socket in the upper end of the barrel, to take a correspond- 
ing tenon on the new mouthpiece. The separate barrel, originating 
as it were by accident, survives to this day, the characteristic swelling 
of the old socket being retained. Although it is no longer needed to 
strengthen the wood at this point, makers now claim that this 
thickening is important in forming the tone of the instrument. 

Another interesting point of construction is the uniting in one 
piece of wood of the bell and the section of the bore carrying the 
lowest three note-holes, two of them covered by keys. Again the 
practice was fairly general, and again broken bells were separately 
replaced. Unlike the oboe, with its open bell-holes, the clarinet 
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sounded not only its bottom note but also the middle B from the ful! 
length of its bell. Possibly the one-piece construction of this membe: 
derives from the earliest Denner-type instrument, with its recorder- 
like foot-joint carrying the lowest note-hole. 

Of the four keys, the two upper ones for A and Bp-speaker also 
belong to the earliest type, attributed to Denner. The longer, 
articulated key on the bell, giving the middle Bz when closed, was 
the first and most radical step in the advancement of the instrument, 
without which the two scales, a fifth apart in signature and a twelfth 
apart in pitch, of the upper and lower fingerings could not have been 
united diatonically. The fourth (F% - CZ) of the French instrument 
is the most interesting, for it plainly preceded the more usual Ab - E> 
key for the right little finger, the equivalent of which was already in 
use on oboes, bassoons and flutes. Such a key could not have been 
fitted on the tapering waist of the bell-section shown. In English 
and German instruments this is turned down to form a more pro- 
nounced socket swelling, which provides a suitable bearing for the 
short straight key in question. It is evident that the French regarded 
the FZ -C# as more desirable (it made the instrument fully chro- 
matic through the “ break”) and were prepared to cross-finger for 
Ap - Eb if required. The lever of the C% key is straight, as in the 
earliest surviving English specimens. Later it was cranked, at first 
slightly and then more sharply, to bring the touch nearer to that of 
the Bg key and more under the control of the little finger. 

Other physical characteristics of interest are the square-ended 
** triangular ”’ aperture in the table of the mouthpiece, very different 
from the modern type, but exactly like known examples of the 
period; and the “ reed-uppermost’’ embouchure, which is still 
used in some parts of Europe. 

The most important fact that emerges from this account is the 
tonality of the clarinet as played in France. Castilon repeatedly 
insists that it is in A, but allows that it may also be played as a Bp 
instrument by using the “new” joints. These, it will be noted, 
comprise the whole of the body of the instrument except for the 
mouthpiece and bell-section, which were common to both pitches. 
Castilon is equally insistent that the only safe tonalities for solo 
work are the two natural scales of the upper and lower fingerings, 
which is, of course, the reason why there is any necessity for changing 
the middle joints, and is the origin of the transposing clarinets in 
Bp and A of the present day. This extremely limited diatonic key- 
range of the early clarinet was postulated some years ago by the 
present writer solely on the evidence of the instruments themselves. 

* E. Halfpenny, ‘ The Tonality of Woodwind Instruments,” PRMA LXXV, 1949. 
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A comparison of English tutors for the instrument of the same period 
supports the French view. The Englishmen state quite baldly that 
clarinet music is always in either C or F. Where English usage 
differed from the French was in the normal pitch of the instrument 
and in the number of keys. While agreeing as to the existence of a 
B> clarinet, the English sources treat the C clarinet as normal and 
make no mention of the A whatsoever. And it is a fact that 
although a fair number of English clarinets in C and Bb survive from 
1770-1780 it is another twenty years before a solitary example of 
the A instrument makes its appearance. The use of B> and C instru- 
ments rules out a priori interchangeable joints, for the difference of a 
whole tone is too wide to compass without a complete change of 
instrument, bell, stock and barrel. 

The English apparently always used the A» - E> key in addition 
to the two long keys, while on some German instruments this key 
preceded the FZ - CZ long key. The only known English tutors are 
therefore for the 5-keyed clarinet, while the German 4-keyed 
clarinets differed from the French in their key-arrangement. Cas- 
tilon’s reference to the German player of a six-keyed clarinet on 
which “il exécutoit tous les modes ”’ is the earliest documentation 
of such an instrument. The statement must not, of course, be taken 
too literally; the probable meaning is r 


‘in all the useful keys”, 
i.e. those tonalities lying between about Eb and D. The 
additional key was most probably that for CZ - GZ, which is known 
to have made an early appearance in Germany. 

The fingering chart given by Castilon contains a number of 
interesting points. The first is its range, rising a tone higher than 
English tutors, to g'"'. This may easily be due to the greater scope 
of the A instrument in this respect, but it may be noted that the 
French have always had an aptitude for extending the upper range 
of woodwind instruments, and their early tablatures for flute, oboe 
and bassoon show the same tendency. The low Ab (forked) is not 
used, although its counterpart in the upper fingering, Ey, appears. 
There is no high F%, although this would have been quite feasible 
at this altitude. The highest six notes, from c$'"' to g'"' are all played 
with the bell key (E - B) closed. This detail, which has been tested 
on contemporary instruments, shows that the tablature is the work 
of a practical clarinettist, for it would have occurred to no one else. 


2 See for instance ‘ Compleat Instructions for the Clarinet’, S. A. & P. Thompson. 
BM b.160.1). ‘* The only Keys in which Clarinet Music is printed are C and F, for 
which a C Clarinet must be used: But as This Instrument is often required to Play in 
Concert with Bassoons and other Instruments, in the Key of Bp or Eb, it is necessary in 
this case to use a B [sic] Clarinet, which w ill agree with them tho’ the parts for this Instru- 
ment are written and play’d a Note higher than those of the other Instruments... . 
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It does not appear in the Bailleux-Hotteterre tutor (1779-1780 
which is for an exactly similar four-keyed instrument. 

To sum up: while this account, published in 1776, is not par- 
ticularly early in relationship to the known use of the clarinet in 
France and England, it does enable us to fix a date before which 
certain important details of the instrument were already well 
established. In this and other articles Castilon gives a definite 
impression of writing at first hand; that is, his information is not 
merely derived from previous sources but is based upon personal 
experience. In any large-scale work of reference there is, of course, 
an inevitable time-lag between the writing of an article and its 


publication. In this case, where the author was obviously aware of 


the shortcomings of Goussier’s 1767 illustration in the original 
Lutherie plates, we may perhaps be justified in estimating that the 
changes he described took place during the ten years 1765-1775, 
following an experimental period reaching back to about the mid- 
century. 

The French bias in favour of the A clarinet, playing best in 
medium sharp keys, was perhaps influenced by the classic pitch 
(D basso) of the cor de chasse, whose association with clarinets came 
fairly early upon the scene in France. The horn itself, however, was 
a comparatively late arrival in concerted music there, so that, while 
in England and elsewhere crooked horns were already being played 
in the flat keys which best suited oboes and bassoons, the original 
D tonality may have remained influential for longer in France. 
Certainly, in view of their extremely limited key-range, clarinets 
in C and Bb were better suited to play with or in place of other 
woodwind instruments of the period. 

It is noteworthy that although clarinets were even then made in 
several other tonalities, the French choice of A - By, made probably 
as early as 1770, has received the blessing of posterity and remains 
the standard to this day. 
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ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI’S ‘TIGRANE’ 


By G. Pauty 


AmonG Alessandro Scarlatti’s operas ‘ I] Tigrane ’ and ‘ La Griselda ’ 
are often mentioned as his masterpieces. Certain factual details 
about these late works are dutifully recorded in standard reference 
works, such as the one that in ‘ Tigrane’ horns make their first 
appearance in the operatic orchestra. A few arias from ‘ Tigrane ’ 
may have found their way into modern anthologies', but in general 
our knowledge of this supposedly famous opera is restricted to the 
few sentences Professor Dent devoted to it in his work on Scarlatti. 
Looking at ‘ Tigrane’ as a music-drama—keeping in mind that 
during the early settecento opera was the most important form of 
drama—we find that secondary sources fail us altogether and we 
must turn to libretto and score of the time. The following observa- 
tions on the libretto used by Scarlatti are more or less a by-product 
of an investigation of the score or, rather, a microfilm of the score in 
the Naples Conservatory Library. 

According to Loewenberg, ‘ Tigrane’ was first performed at 
Naples on February 16th 1715 at the Teatro San Bartolomeo. 
While I at first assumed that the Naples score was the one written 
for that production there are certain indications that it may have 
been copied later. It is bound as one volume, though a new title 
page precedes Act II and again Act III. The manuscript gives an 
overall impression of neatness; there are no corrections, deletions or 
additions, nor are there any indications of cuts. Numerous thumb 
marks in the lower right-hand corners of the recto sides attest to 
frequent use of the score but, apart from these, there are so few 
indications of wear and tear that one wonders whether this copy 
was ever used in actual performance. The handwriting is uniform 
throughout; only on the title-page do we find another hand. 
Possibly a librarian of the Conservatory is responsible for these 
additions which consist of the words “ S. Bartolomeo 1715” at the 
top of the page, the reference to Domenico Lalli as the librettist 
in the middle of the page, and the indication as to the location of the 
libretto, probably in a set of volumes in the Conservatory library. 
The same hand appears on the title-pages of other Scarlatti operas 
at Naples, giving similar information. The date 1715 actually 

1 I know of only one: it is Tigrane’s aria “ All’ acquisto di gloria’, appearing in ‘An 


Anthology of Italian Song’, A. Parisotti, ed., New York, G. Schirmer, 1897. To judge 
by the sources I used, this version takes great liberties with Scarlatti’s music. 
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appears twice on the title-page, referring, apparently, to the first 
performance. There is no indication at the very end of the score 
of either the copyist’s name or of the date the copy was made. 

In contrast to many scores of the time, this one contains detailed 
directions for staging and acting. Such instructions were customarily 
given in the libretto and either omitted altogether in the score 01 
given there only very briefly, at the beginnings of acts. References 
to the acting in particular were seldom given in the operatic score. 
The opening page of Act I of ‘ Tigrane’ shows well the detailed 
stage instructions found throughout our score. By comparison, the 
Modena score of Scarlatti’s ‘ Gli equivoci nel sembiante * contains 
no indications whatever about acting or staging. 

Apart from the score with which we are concerned, few copies 
of ‘ Tigrane’ are known. One, in the R. Istituto Musicale at 
Florence is described in the catalogue of that library as a manuscript 
copy of the early nineteenth century. Only one further copy is 
known, according to available sources, namely that in the Royal 
Music Library, housed in the British Museum, described in the 
catalogue as an eighteenth-century copy. Possibly other scores may 
exist under a different title: Lorenz in his ‘ Alessandro Scarlattis 
Jugendoper ’ (1927) points out that a binder would often choose for a 
title to be put on the outside of a score the name of the first character 
to appear in that opera. This procedure in our case would result in a 
volume entitled ‘ Tomiri’, not ‘ Tigrane ’. 

While there are thus but three copies of the score accounted for, 
more copies of the printed libretto are known. Apart from the 
Naples libretto Piovano lists one in the Biblioteca Vitt. Emanuele 
in Rome. Lorenz tells of further copies for performances elsewhere. 
During the same year ‘ Tigrane’ was given at Innsbruck. Two 
copies of the libretto printed for this occasion are preserved in the 
Munich Library. Leghorn witnessed a production of the work in 
1716; a libretto of this version was located by Dent and Lorenz in 
the Liceo Musicale of Bologna. No available sources list a copy of 
the original libretto in any library in the United States, hence I was 
surprised and pleased to find one in the New York Public Library, as 
part of an uncatalogued “ collection of c. 1300 opera librettos ”’. 
Its title-page gives Lalli’s name as the author’s, but as usual omits 
that of the composer. In fact, numerous eighteenth-century 
librettos name neither poet nor composer but only the manager of 
the theatre. In our libretto Scarlatti’s name at last appears on 
page 10, after all other credits have been given. 

In 1715 Naples was governed by Count Wirich von Daun to 
whom, naturally enough, Lalli’s libretto is dedicated. Daun, as 
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Austrian field-marshal, had entered the kingdom of Naples in 1707 
and had become viceroy in 1713. The flowery dedication, happily, 
is shorter than many others; the following argomento, however, is 
longer than the average, and many histories of music have quoted 
from its penultimate paragraph in which this opera is said to be 
Scarlatti’s 106th stage work. The number may well be exaggerated; 
certainly we have no records of so many “ scenic compositions ”’. 
Lorenz, whose investigation is the most thorough, knows of the 
existence of only 35 operatic scores, while Kretzschmar claims that 
64 operas have been preserved. Rolland mentions 125 Scarlatti 
operas, Riemann 87 certain ones. From what we know of Scarlatti’s 
speed of composition even Rolland’s figure seems possible. If we 
assume that some of the stage works referred to in the argomento were 
scenic cantatas the figure mentioned may represent the truth rather 
than managerial fondness for the colossal. The bulk of the “‘ 106” 
would have to be early works, since Serino’s dedication for ‘ La 
fede riconosciuta’ (1710) claims that work to be number 100 of 
the “ opere teatrali ”’. 

The final paragraph of the argomento contains a standard clause 
that was obligatory in Italy at the time. The church authorities 
insisted on such a statement in which the readers were assured that 
references to the heathen gods and goddesses were mere literary 
flourishes and reflected in no way on the author’s Catholicism. 

We have a fair amount of information about the principals of 
this cast, and it turns out that they were among the most famous 
singers of the day. This applies to Marianna Bulgarelli, “la 
Romanina’”’. Most virtuosos of either sex were given such nick- 
names by the opera-loving public. Ademollo reports that those 
girls were called ‘‘ Romanina”’ who had attended the Roman 
conservatories and subsequently had been successful on the Italian 
stage. Vittoria Archilei was the first virtuosa so distinguished; our 
Marianna Bulgarelli was among the last. Nicola Grimaldi, the 
Tigrane of the 1715 season, actually was better known as Nicolino, 
though this popular name does not appear in our libretto. He was a 
famous Venetian bass who had sung the title-part in Handel’s 
‘ Rinaldo ’ in London, in 1710, and was to appear in the same part at 
Naples eight years later. Fétis singles out his acting for praise and 
adds that he had also written several librettos for London. 

An examination of the Naples libretto for ‘ Tigrane’ and 
comparison with our score brings up a puzzling question. The 
singer of the part of Tigrane, it has been noted, was a well-known 


? The fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary (1954) lists 71 operas and 21 serenades and 
cantatas. 
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bass of the time—yet in our score his part is written in the soprano 
clef. This fact would seem sufficient proof that score and libretto were 
not used for the same performance. To which of the two documents 
is the date 1715 applied properly? I think there can be little doubt 
that the libretto refers to the (apparently first) production of that 
year. It was customary at the time to print the libretto before the 
performance of an opera; according to Bernardi this custom goes 


back to the middle of the seventeenth century. Many travellers of 
Scarlatti’s time comment on the custom of Italian audiences of 


following the performance with the libretto in one hand and a candle 
in the other. For a later production of the opera a new libretto 
would be printed and a new dedication to a local dignitary would be 
written in the hope of obtaining a money present from the person so 
addressed. Our score, then, may have been used for a later pro- 
duction of the opera in which a castrato took the title-part. On the 
other hand it must be pointed out that the correspondence between 
libretto and score is remarkably close if we assume that they were 
used for two different productions of ‘ Tigrane’. Operas at that 
time were written for specific occasions; if repeated at another place 
or during another season they were, as a rule, much modified and 
adapted to local requirements. New arias would be substituted 
(or old arias!), others would be omitted, and even altogether new 
characters might be added. Thus two manuscripts copies of an 
opera, prepared for two different performances, would seldom 
resemble each other closely. Just for what occasion and purpose 
our copy of the score was made cannot be definitely established from 
the available material. 

Who was Tigrane, and what are the sources of Lalli’s libretto ? 
The argomento in the printed libretto is the customary place for the 
poet to state the source from which he obtained the subject-matter 
for his drama. Since no such statement is found in our libretto it 
became necessary to proceed independently. As listed in the 
dramatis personae the principal characters of Lalli’s drama are Tomiri, 
or Thomyris, queen of the Massagetae; and Tigrane, or Tigranes, 
the captain of her guards. Another key figure in the plot is Ciro, 
or Cyrus, king of Persia. These three are definitely historical 
characters, but our investigation is complicated by the fact that 
history knows of several Persian kings named Cyrus and of a number 
of rulers named Tigranes. Fortunately there seems to have been 
only one Thomyris. Her subjects, the Massagetae, were a nomadic 
tribe, belonging to that group of peoples known collectively, in 
ancient history, as Scyths. According to Herodotus the realm of the 
Massagetae was east of the Caspian Sea. Herodotus, from whom 
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Lalli appears to have obtained the raw material for his drama, 
describes both Scyths and Massagetae; and certain customs of the 
Massagetae, such as the horse sacrifice, also occur in the account 
given by Xenophon. The story of Thomyris, as far as I can deter- 
mine, occurs in Herodotus only, and from his account it becomes 
clear that the Cyrus in question is Cyrus the Great, the founder of 
the Persian empire who had become king in 558 B.c. and died in 
529. Herodotus gives a vivid account of the war waged by Cyrus 
against proud Queen Thomyris, but it is to be noted that no Tigranes 
figures in this. The queen’s son, who committed suicide, is called 
Spargapises by Herodotus and is evidently not the “* Armenian 
prince ”’ of Lalli’s libretto. An explanation of this omission may be 
found in Xenophon’s account of the life of Cyrus the Great: 
Xenophon describes life at Cyrus’s court and mentions as one of the 
outstanding young generals a prince Tigranes, son of an unnamed 
king of Armenia. ‘There is no account of Cyrus’s campaign against 
the Massagetae in Xenophon, and other discrepancies are numerous. 
Modern historians hold Xenophon to be generally less accurate than 
Herodotus. Adontz believes that, nevertheless, there may have been 
some historical basis for Xenophon’s report about the crown prince 
Tigranes. The two ancient historians vary in such a way that 
Herodotus mentions Thomyris but not Tigranes while Xenophon 
mentions Tigranes but not Thomyris. Herodotus’s reference to 
Spargapises may have constituted a point of departure for Lalli 
who, then, perhaps inspired by Xenophon, created fictitious 
dramatic complications. This represents a typical procedure of 
eighteenth-century librettists. They often drew on different 
historical sources, chose one or several vivid episodes and then 
modified them according to their fancy and to the dramatic con- 
ventions of the 

Did other librettists use the material described above, resulting 
in other ‘ Tigrane’ operas and, if so, who were the composers ? 
The attempt to find an answer to this question eventually resulted 
in some relevant facts concerning Lalli’s libretto. It all started with a 
reference in Riemann’s ‘ Opernhandbuch’ in which he gives the 
subject of Scarlatti’s libretto, also set, allegedly, by other com- 
posers. He describes Tigranes as “ King of Armenia (95-60 B.C.) 
. . . ally of Mitridates of Pontus, defeated in 66 by the Romans ”’. 
Two facts are clear from this—Riemann’s Tigranes is “ the” 
Tigranes the Great, a well-known historical figure; and since this 

3 When Serino in his dedication of ‘ Tigrane’ mentions that “* the famous queen of the 


could be moved by love” he is already, within one sentence, making 


Massagetae ... 
None of the historical facts available reveal 


the transition from historical fact to fiction. , 
anything about Thomyris’s love life except that she spurned a marriage proposal by Cyrus. 
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is not Lalli’s Tigranes, there must, in all likelihood, be anothe: 
Tigranes libretto, or family of librettos. Riemann then was wrong 
in mentioning Scarlatti as the composer of the Tigranes story he 
described. My suspicion of other Tigranes librettos was con- 
firmed by consulting Sonneck’s ‘ Catalogue of Opera Librettos’. 


While Scarlatti’s opera is not listed there we do find several other 


operas entitled ‘ Tigrane’, most of them based on a libretto by 
Silvani, ‘ La virtt trionfante dell’odio e dell’amore ’, first composed 
by Ziani in 1691. This drama is in no way related to Lalli’s libretto, 
no previous settings of which could be found. A routine check of 
the Venetian repertory of Lalli’s time, however, resulted in an 


interesting discovery. This check seemed desirable in view of 


certain facts concerning Lalli’s character and activities. 

Lalli’s real name was Sebastiano Biancardi. He was born at 
Naples in 1679 and died at Venice in 1741. Apparently his position 
as clerk in a Naples bank proved to be too much of a temptation for 
him: he was accused of embezzlement, and we may assume that he 
was guilty since he left the city, his wife and fifteen children, 
travelling about Italy with a Neapolitan friend. As a further 
precaution he changed his name to Domenico Lalli, settling at 
Venice about 1710. He became acquainted with Zeno, who helped 
him financially and professionally, for Lalli embarked on a vigorous 
though at times ethically questionable career as a poet. Eventually 
he became an Arcadian, thus acquiring another name, Ortanio. 
He also secured the friendship of Metastesio and Goldoni. A second 
marriage took place at Venice, resulting in fifteen more children. 
Thus, according to one eighteenth-century writer, “ it is not sur- 
prising that, having to support himself and so numerous a family 
by force of poetry, he concluded his life in poverty ”’. 

Among Lalli’s works is the libretto to ‘ L’Elisa’, music by 
Giovanni Maria Ruggeri, performed at Venice in 1711. This is 
said to have been the first opera buffa given in that city. Since the 
genre may have originated at Naples only about two years earlier, 
Lalli may have been responsible for its introduction to Venice. 
Scherillo studied this work in detail and began wondering about 
certain of its features which seemed familiar to him. Eventually he 


realized that *L’Elisa’ was nothing but a slightly altered version of 


a comedy, ‘La gostanza’, written by the Neapolitan lawyer 
Niccolé Amenta in 1699. The only changes Lalli introduced were 
those necessitated by the metamorphosis from spoken drama to 
commedia in musica. All in all, Lalli’s text is ‘an impudent 
plagiarism ”’, and Scherillo proves his accusation by quoting several 
passages from both original and imitation. Lalli’s fraudulent 
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tendencies, then, were not restricted to financial matters. His 
‘Sette Salmi della penitenza’, Venice, 1726, were dedicated to 
Nicola Grimaldi, the Nicolino of the Naples * Tigrane ’. Perhaps this 
dedication did not have the desired financial results; at any rate the 
‘Salmi’ were reprinted in 1739, this time with a dedication to 
Cardinal Stampa, archbishop of Milan. Thisinitself need not appear 
objectionable, but a third printing of the work exists, and this time 
the dedication is addressed to a Baron d’Assebourg—being identical, 
word for word, with the original dedication to Nicolino! 

Having found out this much about Lalli, and knowing that he 
lived at Venice when Scarlatti’s opera was first performed at Naples, 
I decided on the check of the Venetian repertory mentioned before. 
I did not have to look very far. Wiel, listing the operas performed 
at Venice during the 1715 season, includes one by Tomaso Albinoni 
entitled ‘ L’Amor di figlio non conosciuto*. This title suggests the 
subject-matter of ‘ Tigrane’, and an examination of the Albinoni 
libretto in the Library of Congress settled the matter: plot and text 
of both operas are the same, with only minor changes. Lalli no 
doubt congratulated himself on selling the same libretto to two 
composers or managers during the same season. Though both 
operas are listed in some of the standard reference works, the fact 
that they are based on the same libretto seems to have escaped 
detection so far. Both Allacci and Quadrio list Albinoni’s setting, 
but do not list ‘ Tigrane’; in other sources the opposite is true. 
Piovano lists both librettos without establishing their identity; 
according to his information they may exist practically side by side 
in the Biblioteca Vitt. Emanuele in Rome. 

With this information about Lalli’s libretto we can now list at 
least one further opera based on the same story. * Die grossmithige 
Thomyris ’, libretto by J. J. Hoe, was composed for the Hamburg 
opera by Reinhard Keiser in 1717. 

The dramatic structure of ‘ Tigrane’, scene by scene, corre- 
sponds to that of ‘L’Amor di figlio non conosciuto’ in all but minor 
details, showing, perhaps, that Lalli considered the plot effective 
and saw no need to modify it for local conditions. Such changes as 
there are affect the arias, essentially undramatic as far as the unfold- 
ing of the plot is concerned. The comic parts are altogether missing 
from the Venice libretto but, since their connection with the plot 
is quite tenuous, the drama’s structure is not affected. Omissions of 
this kind, and more drastic ones, were the order of the day. When 
Vivaldi’s ‘ Griselda’ was to be given in Venice (S. Samuele, 1735, 
text by Zeno), none other than the young Goldoni was asked to 
make the customary and necessary revisions in Zeno’s text, “ soit 
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pour raccourcir le Drame, soit pour changer la position et le carac- 
tére des airs au gré des Acteurs et du Compositeur”’.4 When 
Goldoni introduced himself to Vivaldi, the ‘‘ Red Priest’ was 
surprised to see him since such adaptations had become the speciality 
of Lalli. 

In Albinoni’s setting of Lalli’s drama the part of Tigrane was 
sung by Antonio Archi, called ‘‘Cortoncino”’. Available sources do 
not reveal whether or not this singer was a castrato. He sang the 
title-part in Lotti’s ‘ Porsenna’ at the S. Bartolomeo at Naples in 
1713; the following season he appeared there in Scarlatti’s ‘ Scipione 
nelle Spagne’. Wiel lists him in the cast of Gasparini’s ‘ I] pit 
fedel fra i vassalli’, Venice, S. Angelo, 1716. One might speculate 
that if he was a castrato the part in the Naples score might have been 
written for him and that when he left for Venice to sing the same 
part there the bass Grimaldi took his place at the S. Bartolomeo. 
But this is a hypothesis, no more.® 


*Goldoni, ‘ Mémoires’ in ‘Opere complete, edite dal Municipio di Venezia’, 
Venice, 1934. Goldoni also claims that Lalli had been able to derive a handsome profit 
from writing the dedications for old operas that had been “ reconditioned ” by him, 
though dedications at that time were no longer as good a source of income as they had 
been in former days. Goldoni had been asked to succeed Lalli in this occ upation but, 
he relates, declined since he considered such an occupation “* 


” 


assal Stravagante 
® According to Baker's ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ the orchestra for ‘'T igrane ’ includes 
two flutes, but there is no evidence of these in our score, nor, according to the catalogue 


description, in the London score. Baker also states wrongly that Scarlatti listed ‘ Tigrane ’ 
as his 115th opera. 
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BALAKIREV’S LETTERS TO 
CALVOCORESSI 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY M. Montacu-NATHAN 


My attention to the letters written by Balakirev to the late 
M.-D. Calvocoressi was directed by their recipient during a visit 
to Paris in the spring of 1913. They had been published by him in 
French in the July 1911 issue of the long-since extinct monthly organ 
of the Société Internationale de Musique, edited by Dr. Jules 
Ecorcheville, who fell on the battlefield shortly after the beginning 
of the 1914-18 war. The first three letters were written by Balakirev 
in French, their writer being unaware that bis correspondent was 
well acquainted with Russian. It became evident that Calvocoressi 
had earned the esteem, and indeed the affection, of the composer 
when he proudly showed me Balakirev’s pen—a trophy bequeathed 
to him as a memento of their friendship. 

Calvocoressi was instrumental in arranging the early visits to 
Paris of Diaghilev’s ballet and opera company. He also arranged 
a series of historical concerts of Russian music in 1907, and a year 
later, when Mussorgsky’s ‘ Boris Godunov’ was given its first Paris 
performance at the Opéra, Calvocoressi undertook the post of 
general secretary and organizer—contributing articles and pro- 
gramme notes on the subject of the opera and its composer. He 
was closely associated with Diaghilev’s visits to Paris and London 
in 1913 and 1914 and published several preliminary descriptive 
articles in ‘ Comoedia illustré ’. 

Mily Alexeyevich Balakirev (1836-1910) became the leader and 
guide of the circle known as the “* Mighty Little Band ” ( Moguchaya 
huchka), a description first bestowed upon it by the eminent critic 
Stassov in an article referring to a concert of Slavonic music under 
Balakirev’s conductorship, published in the St. Petersburg 
‘Vedomosti’ in 1867. After having been introduced to Balakirev 
by César Cui, Mussorgsky prevailed upon him to accept him as a 
pupil in composition. ‘ As I was no theoretician ”’, wrote Balakirev 
to Stassov (who quotes the passage in his biography of Mussorgsky), 
“TI couldn’t teach him harmony—to the extent, for instance, to 
which Rimsky-Korsakov is now doing—but I was able to give him 
lessons in compositional form.”? Balakirev concludes with informa- 
tion omitted from his letter on the subject to Calvocoressi by men- 
tioning that this tuition was arranged on a friendly basis and that, 
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“if memory serves’, very few lessons were paid for. It has been 
conjectured that, having discovered Balakirev’s limitations as a 
teacher, Mussorgsky sought instruction elsewhere, the evidence in 
support of this being that an ‘ Alla marcia notturna’, apparently 
unknown to Balakirev, bore the inscription ‘ Exercise in instru- 
mentation for Wednesday’s lesson”’. Balakirev’s aid was not confined 
to lessons in musical theory, and he became Mussorgsky’s mentor 
in a quite different sphere. In October 1859 he received a letter 
from his former pupil in which the latter confessed that two years 
earlier he had become the prey of a dreadful disease which had 
suddenly and severely attacked him. This “ disease ’’ he described 
as ‘“‘ mysticism mingled with cynicism concerning the Divine 
Being’. Mussorgsky further utters the conjecture that Balakirey 
may have observed a reflection in his music of this state of mind. 
Later, when reporting his cure, Mussorgsky expressed his deep 
indebtedness to Balakirev for his sympathetic counsel. 

It is of interest to note that Turgenev, whose sympathies were 


markedly in a western direction and totally opposed to those of 


Balakirev, was quite supercilious in his attitude towards the 
nationalist school of composition and expressed the firm opinion 
that the whole movement in which the ‘* Mighty Little Heap ” were 
so confidently engaged would soon be totally forgotten. A similar 
erroneous prognostication was uttered by the eminent theatrical 
producer, Gordon Craig, when in his journal, ‘ The Masque ’, he 
boldly prophesied (in 1914) that oblivion would ere long be the 
lot of Diaghilev and his ballet! 

As reference is made in these letters to Balakirev’s formidable 
piano piece ‘ Islamey ’, composed in 1869, it should be mentioned 
that in a long article, ‘ Detractors of the New Russian Art ’, published 
by Stassov in ‘ Izvestnik Evropi’ in 1885, it is recorded that 
Tchaikovsky’s friend, the critic Laroche, considered ‘ Islamey’ to 
be a “long, noisy and monotonous piano study”, but that Liszt, 
who greatly esteemed the work, insisted that all his pupils should 
study it as part of his course. 


CALvocoress!’s PREFACE TO THE LETTERS 


During the last years of his life the Russian master, with whom 
I had been in touch when working upon the translation of the texts 
of his songs, honoured me with frequent letters and was good enough 
to keep me informed not only as to his artistic projects but of the 
substance of his thoughts. 


From the complete correspondence which in time to come will 
constitute material of great value for biographers I have extracted 
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and translated these few examples which cast an interesting light 
upon the product of his ardent and youthful old age and at the same 
time reveal the strength of all his convictions. In these letters one 
obtains a view of the real Balakirev, his goodness, his passionate 
nature, in a word, the qualities observed by everyone who knew him. 

One could not, I feel sure, read without interest the passages 
relating to his plans, some achieving completion, such as the com- 
position of the second Symphony, others abandoned, like the 
Rhapsody on Greek melodies which would certainly have proved 
to be one of his principal works. The recollections and thoughts 
concerning Mussorgsky communicated to me by Balakirev when I 
was preparing my biography! of that musician are equally worthy 
of record. 


THE LETTERS 
Gachina, 1 14 May 1905 

. . . In your important article on the subject of my compositions 
you mention Anton Rubinstein as the first interpreter of ‘ Islamey ’.* 
This is not in accordance with fact. The first to perform the piece 
was Anton’s brother, Nicholas, to whom ‘ Islamey’ is dedicated. 
Seventeen years later Anton Rubinstein played the work at one of 
his historical concerts, apparently not daring to ignore it after it 
had become known, thanks to the good graces of Liszt, to the 
musical world. Among the vocal works mentioned in the printed 
catalogue of my compositions I have discovered some important 
omissions. The catalogue laéks the following: 

1. Mazurka by F. Chopin, arranged for mixed a cappella chorus. 

2. Two songs by Glinka, arranged for mixed a cappella chorus. 

3. (A) ‘ Nuit vénitienne’ (B) ‘ Berceuse ’. 
These three arrangements are published by Gutheil of Moscow. . . . 
The portrait [of me] was a good likeness thirty years ago. Pray 
accept the most recent one, which is quite good. 

St. Petersburg, 18/31 December 1905 

.. . You consider that my letter to Bourgault-Ducoudray is 
likely to secure satisfactory results and I am therefore glad to 
forward it to you in order that our friend Vities may be able to ensure 
that it will reach him and that in due course I may be informed 
of the result of this step.* 

‘This refers to an earlier work, published in Paris in 1911. 


*What I actually wrote was “ . all the great pianists from Anton Rubinstein to 


Ricardo Vifles...” M.-D.C. 
‘This refers to a work for piano and orchestra which Balakirev was very anxious 


» have performed in Paris. M.-D.C. 
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In regard to your query respecting the folk tunes selected by me 
for the symphonic poem ‘ Russia’ I hasten to let you know that 
they were chosen for their appropriateness, bearing in mind ther 
melodic character, to represent musically the character of the historical 
period to which I desired to refer. 

This symphonic poem was performed in Paris several years ago 
but with scant success. It failed to please either the public or the 


critics. It remains to be seen whether my cantata in honour of 


Glinka will have a better fate—that is, of course, if it is actually 
performed, as to which I await your information. 

At the moment the manuscript of my symphonic poem on Czech 
themes is at Leipzig, from which source | am hoping to receive a 
few printed copies of the Sonata... . 

St. Petersburg, 7,20 January 1906. 

I was most agreeably astonished to learn from your last letter 
that you belong to that great historical nation? to which we 
Russians, as is the case with several other peoples of our race, owe 
our spiritual knowledge transmitted by Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
referred to by us as the apostles of the Slavs. 

You mention the beauty of your melodies, regretting that 
rausicians of your country do not appear to have been inspired by 
them. If that be the case the duty devolves upon us to glorify such 
national treasures and so perpetuate the memory of that precious 
heritage bequeathed to us by your ancestors. Let me know the title 
of your treasury and include that of+the splendid collection mad 
by Bourgault-Ducoudray which I once possessed but which has 
somehow disappeared. I should like also to know their price and 
the address of the concern to which I should apply for them. We 
could then begin work on them. Several attempts of this kind have 
already been made by Russian musicians. There are, for example, 
two overtures by Glazunov on Greek themes extracted from 
Bourgault-Ducoudray’s collection—composed in his first creative 
period. 

At my advanced age it is difficult to expect success in a region 
requiring a special aptitude. But Liapunov is still young and, being 
in his prime, he would doubtless be capable of providing the musical 
world with a symphonic work bearing the impress of the Greek 
national character. 


St. Petersburg, 10/23 February 1906. 
Pray excuse my long silence. We have been preparing for the 


Balakirev had evidently overlooked the implication of his correspondent’s Grech 
surname. M. M.-N, 
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inauguration of the Glinka monument which actually took place 
on Friday 3/16 February, on the anniversary of his death. My 
cantata was performed with great success under the conductorship 
of Napravnik, the conductor of the Opera orchestra, as I could not 
officiate owing to my poor state of health. The solo was very well 
sung by Mlle Friede, of the Opera. In Paris, thanks to you®, my 
cantata was performed before we did it, to be precise, on two 
occasions. 
St. Petersburg, 21 February 11 March 1g06. 

Forgive this tardy reply to your letter of 26th February. ‘ 
We have been spending a good deal of time with our good publisher® 
whom we like very much and who, we are happy to say, reciprocates 
our affection. He has heard my Sonata three times and he now, 
after a final run through, expresses his approval of it. 

You announce in the * Guide musical’ that I intend publishing 
my symphonic poem on Czech themes. I am hoping that it will 
be ready by the summer; it could them be performed either in the 
autumn or the winter. I hope with all my heart that this com- 
position will prove successful in Paris. It would afford me much 
joy if the French on such occasion would testify to their enjoyment 
of Czech themes with their Slavonic character, and in this way 
increase their knowledge of the little Czech nation— so sympathetic 
and so energetically resisting the German attempt to absorb it. 
When I was still quite young, and studying history, it seemed to me 
that the most terrible event the world had witnessed was the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks. But Mahomet II put an end to 
the massacres after three days and allowed the Greeks to practise 
the orthodox religion. . . . When the Germans seized Prague, the 
Czech capital, after the battle of the White Mountain, the Jesuits 
accompanied them into the town and searched all the houses for 
Czech books in order to burn them in the public places. They sent 
soldiers into every village and they maltreated the inhabitants until 
the Czechs promised to profess the Roman faith. . . . Previously 
the Czechs had followed the doctrine of John Huss which, it has now 
been discovered, is identical with that of our orthodox Church. 
his is, at any rate, the explanation of the Huss doctrine given by 
the Patriarch of Constantinople in his mandate to the Czechs issued 
two years after the fall of Constantinople. The whole matter has 
been fully investigated in every detail by our experts. 


It was thanks rather to the lamented Georges Marty who, immediately on becoming 
icquainted with the work, seized the opportunity of paying dual homage to the father 
f the Russian school and at the same time to his illustrious follower, and recommended 

) the Committee of the Society of Conservatoire Concerts. M.-D. C 

*J. H. Zimmerman. M.-D. C. 
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I received to-day from your compatriot Pachticos the copies of! 
his collection of Greek songs; I am keeping one at his express wish 
and am forwarding the other to Liapunov. 


St. Petersburg, 2/15 March 1906. 

I hasten to let you know that I have been able to get locally 
Bourgault-Ducoudray’s thirty folksongs of Greece and the Orient, 
so you need not trouble to send them. On looking through them | 
have discovered to my extreme regret that all the best examples 
have already been used in Glazunov’s two Overtures on Greek 
Themes. Do you know them? There is only one melody suitable 
for my project, that bearing the number 30: and it is very probable 
that I shall use it. But it will be necessary to find two nice themes 
in order to complete my Greek Rhapsody.’ I have not yet examined 
Pachticos’s collection, and you would render me a great service by 
indicating such melodies as you consider the best in that collection. 
Please convey my kindest regards to Vines, also to Mme Mellot- 
Joubert and M. Marty, who have recently performed my Cantata.* 
I am anxious to know whether my Sonata had any kind of success 
in Paris, or, on the other hand, whether your friend in performing 
it regarded it as an act of abnegation. 


St. Petersburg, 13/26 March 1906. 

I do not see any likelihood of being able in the near future to 
devote myself to the composition of a work on Greek folk tunes, for 
I have first to undertake a considerable task demanded insistently 
by Zimmerman: a piano concerto. 

It is odd that Vines, from whom I have this very day received 
a letter, dreams, like Zimmerman, of seeing me compose a work 
for piano and orchestra. Zimmerman, indeed, is so insistent that 
I cannot refuse. I have already roughed out the first section of a 
concerto. But I am at the same time drafting material for the Greek 
work, if only my valetudinarian old age does not become too heavy 
to endure... . 


Gachina, 9/22 June 1906. 

. . . Concerning Mussorgsky, I may tell you that while crediting 
him with immense talent, especially in regard to declamatory 
writing (in this sphere, since Dargomizhsky he is unrivalled), I am 
not unreservedly in agreement with those partisans of his who pay 
homage to his harmonic ignorance, and are in sympathy with his 

* Unfortunately this was abandoned. M.-D. C. 
® For the Glinka centenary. M.-D. C. 
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view that music is not an end in itself but is merely a medium for 
the exchange of ideas; in following this precept he sometimes selected 
subjects which proved quite unsuitable for musical treatment. It 
was this that prompted the talented satirist Saltikov (Shchedrin), 
his contemporary, to ridicule this tendency for which Stassov often 
made propaganda, in a small but delightful article in which he 
suggested the illustration in music of the following scene: An icy 
and depressing morning in St. Petersburg. A cab-horse, nearly 
dying of hunger, painfully drags along a_ sad-faced passenger. 
Suddenly the vehicle stops(~); the cabman gets down from the 
box in order to pick up his fallen whip . . . etc., in similar style. 

Returning to Mussorgsky, I must say that I consider him 
unfortunate in having followed the advice of his admirers who 
toadied to him and gave him bad advice which, regrettably, he 
adopted. ... 

. . . Concerning the rhythmic resemblance between the first 
and second themes of my Sonata, I should point out that there 
exist samples of an even closer similarity between two themes of a 


symphonic Allegro. I refer you to the opening movement of 


Schumann’s piano Concerto of which the first theme is rather like 
this (1 quote from memory, not having the score at hand) : 


[ Musical quotation of opening theme] 
and the second, in C major: 
{quotation | 


As you will observe, in this instance there is not merely a rhythmic 
resemblance as in my Sonata but an almost identical melody.® 
You will find a similar example in Liszt’s ‘ Concerto solo, sans 
orchestre ’, which he later arranged for two pianos under the title 
‘Concerto pathétique’*. I permit myself to give you the friendly 
advice to renounce absolutely the project of making propaganda 
for absolutely unknown French composers whom you describe as 
having improved upon Liszt’s writing for the piano. Although the 
piano is an instrument of uniform timbre one often feels in Liszt’s 
piano music the presence of instrumental timbres such as those of the 
flute, sometimes that of the oboe and the brass. As an example I 
may cite his work of genius called ‘ Soirées de Vienne, valses- 
caprices d’aprés Franz Schubert’. At one moment one hears 
positively the tone of trumpets: 


[quotation] 
I cannot for the life of me imagine that after Liszt it is possible to 


® The C major passage Balakirev quotes is not a second subject, but a development 
! the first in the working-out section. Ep. 
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develop further the art of the piano, unless, of course, that instrument 
should become a greatly superior medium, affording some future 
genius, possessing a gift equal to that of Liszt himself, the power of 
still further improvement in the field of “ pianistic instrumentation ”’, 
But such a genius is born only once in a century! .. . 


Gachina, 22 July/4 August 1906. 

Pray excuse my silence; I write to you to-day, in spite of being 
ill, in order that your work on Mussorgsky may not be delayed. 

You ask what were the methods of our work together. Here they 
are: We played four-hand versions (he was an excellent pianist 
of the whole repertory then available of classic music, ancient and 
modern, such as Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Berlioz and Liszt. He was already well acquainted with 
Glinka and Dargomizhsky and we did not, therefore, trouble about 
them. I also explained to him the various forms of composition 
with the result that he was able to compose for four-handed piano 
an ‘ Allegro symphonique’ (C major) which was by no means 
devoid of merit; unfortunately this manuscript was mislaid and 
could not be found after his death. 

Ultimately, when our course had finished (it didn’t last long) he 
went to live with Rimsky-Korsakov, then unmarried, and recentls 
appointed professor of musical theory at the Conservatoire. 

That is all I can tell you about Mussorgsky with whom, however, 
I continued to have friendly relations until the end of his life. The 
last conversation I had with him was on the eve of his death. 

During the final period of his career his views on the subject o! 
music became in some respects in conflict with mine, but owing 
to the poor state of his health I avoided discussion on this 
score. 

You would oblige me by letting me know what sort of position 
is occupied by this M . . . whose letter | forwarded to you. Does 
he merit confidence or is he one of that class of charlatanistic go- 
getters who so encumber the world of music ? 


Gachina, 25 July/7 August 1906. 


Returning from Petersburg where I had to spend a day I hasten 
to continue my letter, and begin with further information relating 
to Mussorgsky. You enquire about his studies in harmony and 
orchestration. He knew nothing at all about these sciences. He 
wrote his remarkable opera, ‘ Boris Godunov ’, during the period 
when he lived with Rimsky-Korsakov (who was professor of musical 
theory) ; in spite of that this opera, from the point of view of harmony 


SS 
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and orchestration was altogether beneath criticism and was only 
successful thanks to the excellence of the music itself. 

Following the death of Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov re- 
orchestrated the score and made some harmonic corrections: he also 
introduced certain other modifications to his own taste— disfiguring 
Mussorgsky’s music and spoiling the opera by altering the succession 
of scenes. According to information given me by Stassov he eventu- 
ally admitted that this was a mistake, and is engaged on a new 
edition of * Boris Godunov’ in which he is retaining the corrections 
of harmony and orchestration but is otherwise scrupulously 
respecting the composer’s intentions. 

I fear I am guilty so far as concerns the delay in production of 
the new edition of my first twenty songs; but at the moment I am 
prevented from continuing this work. I promise you that it shall 
be ready in the autumn. I send you the manuscripts and hope 
you will be kind enough to forward them to Gutheil when you have 
copied out the French texts. 


St. Petersburg, 11/24 February 1907. 


| was very glad indeed to get your letter. It is because I have 
been extremely ill that it was not replied to at once. The delay is 
also due to my wanting to ask Liapunov whether I could refer to 
him for particulars of Mussorgsky’s song based on ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister *, of which I am entirely ignorant, and also about the 
Scherzo in C sharp minor. I am inclined to think that Stassov 1s 
mistaken. There is a Scherzo in B flat major, published after 
Mussorgsky’s death, but I have never heard of one in C sharp 
minor. !° 

Concerning what you say about your Mr, X I am not in 
the least surprised that he shows no desire to perform our works, 
because my attention has been called to some of Tchaikovsky’s 
letters in which he reveals that X-—-— accepted money from 
'chaikovsky’s patroness Mme Meck in return for a performance of 
his fourth Symphony. . . . As these letters have been published 
and have even been translated into German) there is nothing 

' Goethe's “ Harper's song’, composed in 1863, was posthumously published by 
Be sel, under Karatigin’s editorship, in 1911. It was dedicated to the singer Alexander 
Opochinin, brother of Nadezhda, with whom Mussorgsky is said to have been in love. 
His piano piece * Impromptu passioné ’, which bore a similar dedication, was described 
as an Andantino amoroso. On her death he composed his song * The Epitaph ° for which 
he himself wrote the text and dedicated it with the delicate inscription lo 
\.P.O. .chi.in’”. Its French text is by Calvocoressi. There actually is a Scherzo 


in © ¥ minor; it was transposed to C minor and incorporated in a Sonata for piano 
‘et; it remained unpublished until 1939. M. M.-N. 
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secret about this affair and it is known to the entire musical world."' 
If X——— is waiting for us to bribe him to perform our works he 1s 
queerly mistaken: first of all because we have no patrons and also 
because we would never consent to be party to such a method ot 
propaganda for our compositions. . . . I have lately been called 
upon by the musical editor of the French newspaper, ‘The. . . ’: 
he spoke to me of Berlioz having caught sight of the superb photo- 
graph of him in my possession, and enquired whether it is true that 
Tchaikovsky and I were not by any means on good terms. | 
replied that it was entirely untrue. We had opinions on artistic 
matters which were totally conflicting, but our friendship continued 
to the end. 
St. Petersburg, 8/21 March 1907. 

Do please excuse the delay in replying to your two letters. | 
was greatly moved on learning from the first one how much you 
like my song ‘ Vision ’!*, which I myself believe to be one of my 
best examples. 

The melody in B flat minor in 5/4 time which you consider so 
impressive is textually the religious chant associated with Easter: 


[musical quotation] 
(Christ is risen from the dead) 


of which the words are a literal translation from the Greek. I 
believe that if you were to attend the Easter matins at the Russian 
church in Paris you would hear the same melody (although perhaps 
in slightly altered form)... . 
St. Petersburg, 1g November/2 December 1907. 
. . « The success of ‘In Bohemia’ has given me much joy; as 
I observe from the press-cuttings you have sent the beautiful Czech 
tunes have been greatly enjoyed by the Parisians; this was my most 
ardent desire. 
St. Petersburg, 2g October/11 November 1907. 
M. Casella who is well known to you came to see me to-day; he 
has orchestrated my ‘ Islamey’ remarkably well. It seems that he 
has just composed a Symphony which has recently been performed. 
That interested me and I begged him to come here the day after 
to-morrow, 13th November/gist October, to play his Symphony 
to me. 
They are writing in our newspapers about the marvellous 


"! Reference to the Tchaikovsky Letters appears to reveal that the payment was made 


to a representative of the Concerts Colonne. M. M.-N. 


‘ r This was after the first hearing of the song in Brussels, performed by M. Bracony’ 
M.-D. C. 
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triumphs gained in Paris by the compositions of Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Glazunov; it seems that as an outcome the Opéra is going to 
stage two of the former’s operas, ‘ Sadko’ and another.'® Have vou 
read in one of the latest numbers of the ‘ Musikalisches Wochenblatt ’ 
how they have criticized my Sonata? The editor refers to my music 
as “* hollow prattling ”’, and of the Intermezzo he says that the piece 
is vis-a-vis de rien. 1 am consoled by recalling that on the appearance 
of Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata the Germans wrote of it as ‘ Gar 
keine Sonata” and that the finale was “ not even music ” 


St. Petersburg, 9/22 November 1907. 

. . . One day Vladimir Stassov discussed with me the question 
as to whether it was possible to write in one chord all the seven notes 
of the scale. I considered it practicable; and in two places in my 
symphonic poem ‘ In Bohemia’ I used this chord which at its first 
appearance took the form of dominant in the key of C sharp: 

[quotation] 
and again in the middle of the work a half-tone higher. 


Your friend Casella has orchestrated my ‘ Islamey ’ exceedingly 

well; I suggested a few small modifications. 
15/28 December 1907. 

Not having heard from you for quite a long time I am afraid 
lest you may be ill and in order to learn how you are situated I had 
decided to importune your friend Vines with the aim of finding out 
from him how you are. You can imagine how happy I was to 
receive at last a letter from you. . . . You are under a complete 
misapprehension when comparing the chord consisting of the seven 
notes of the scale which occurs in the finale of Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony with the one I used in my symphonic poem ‘In 
Bohemia’. It is a perfectly different chord which I now quote from 
the score published by Schott, page 259: 

| quotation] 


As you will observe, it is a combination of the chord of the tonic with 
that of the dominant ninth; it recurs owing to a printer’s error which 
escaped the notice of the composer. . . . 

| have good reason to be aware that such accidents are possible ; 
in one of my compositions I had not noticed that I had written in 
a certain place a harmony for wind instruments and another for 
strings. At the first rehearsal I heard the consequent cacophony 
and hastened to correct it! . . 


‘ Sadko ’ was staged at the Opéra and ‘ The Snowmaiden ° at the Opéra-Comique. 
M. M.-N, 
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St. Petersburg, 4/17 January 1908. 


.. . Lam greatly obliged to you for having given my address to 
Bourgault-Ducoudray to whom I am much indebted for making 
my music known in Paris. It is he who prevailed upon Lamoureux 
to perform my ‘ Tamara’; after the first hearing of that work he 
wrote me an admirable letter which moved me profoundly. And now 
I understand that I owe him gratitude in respect of the performance 
of ‘In Bohemia’... 


St. Petersburg, 6/19 February 1908. 


You ask for tidings of my second Symphony. It is progressing 
at the speed of a tortoise (as is invariably the case with my com- 
positions), and at present three sections are composed and 
orchestrated: 1. Allegro, 2. Scherzo alla cosacca and 3. Romanza 
(Andante) ; there remains to be written the finale, but I don’t expect 
to complete this very soon. At Petersburg they won’t leave me 
sufficient leisure to compose. Again, my health has become very 
bad and I can only hope that in the summer I shall as usual feel 
much better, especially during my retirement to Gachina where my 
work suffers no interruption. 


10/23 November 1908. 


. . . Bernardi was here yesterday and told me a thousand 
interesting things about yourself and your friend Vines. He had 
a good deal to say about the pianist Bauer, of whom I had never 
heard. Do tell me some day whether you know him and give me 
your opinion of him." 

In spite of my wretched health and the very poor summer from 
which we have suffered I have actually contrived to complete my 
second Symphony; it is now being printed at Leipzig. . . . 


St. Petersburg, 7/20 February 1909. 


. . « IT was glad to learn that you and M. Ravel had succeeded 
in deciphering the four-hand transcription of my second Symphony 
and that this work interests you. For the second theme of the finale 
I have taken a Russian melody which bears a considerable similarity 
to one of the themes in my symphonic poem ‘ In Bohemia’. This 
resemblance has prompted me to employ a similarity of develop- 
ment; in the last page of the symphony you will observe that the 
theme is ornamented with a figure in triplets which occurs also 
in ‘ In Bohemia’: 


_ This enquiry reads strangely, for Harold Bauer who was born at New Malden, 
Surrey, in 1873, not only achieved a world reputation, but some years before Balakirev’s 
letter had undertaken an extensive concert-tour of Russia. M. M.-N. 
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[quotation } 


. . » You ask for news of my health. It is pretty bad, but my 
doctor believes that I may live until the summer, and if he is right 
the warmth will partly renew my strength, and then I may hope 
to live until the autumn. It will be according to the will of God. 


St. Petersburg, 27 February 12 March 1909. 

. . . As to the Mussorgsky songs you mention," I only know 
those few which have been published. Concerning the others I am 
sorry not to be able to say anything. It would be interesting to 
know where M. Malherbe bought these manuscripts. 

My health is really bad. But if, as my doctor assures me, in 
order to keep my mind at rest, I am able to survive until the summer, 
I may then contrive to get along until autumn. 


St. Petersburg, 14/27 September 1909. 

Your letter of 10 23 September has reached me. You speak of 
an earlier one which you believe to have gone astray; but you did 
post it and it came duly to hand; it is simply and solely that I have 
been so ill, hence its remaining unanswered. . . . Now, as a result 
of efficacious treatment and our propitious summer, my health has 
somewhat improved. I am happy to be able to write to you and 
to thank you for concerning yourself about a performance in Paris 
of my second Symphony. 

But at present I should like to draw your attention away from 
that project in favour of another musical enterprise. What I have 
in mind is that on gth 22nd February 1910 falls the hundred anni- 
versary of the birth of Frédéric Chopin. On that day they are to 
unveil a monument at Warsaw on a prominent site which will 
doubtless be renamed “ Place Chopin’’. But as this composer of 
genius, who for political reasons never returned to his native land 
after the capture of Warsaw by the Emperor Nicholas I, adopted 
France as his country and Paris as his place of residence, it seems to 
me that that city is under a moral obligation to erect a monument 
to the man of genius who so honoured it!*; and you are quite capable, 
if it is at all feasible, of organizing a festival on 22nd February 
beginning with a short religious service conducted according to 
Roman Catholic rites to be held at his tomb in the cemetery of 


'S This refers to the manuscript ‘ Years of Youth’ which M. Malherbe has acquired, 
M.-D. C. 

'®Itis apparent that Balakirey was unaware of a recent embellishment of the Parc 
Monceau. M.-D. C. 

The “ embellishment ” to which Calvocoressi refers is a marble monument showing 
the effigy of Chopin seated at a piano. M. M.-N. 
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Pére Lachaise and finishing with a festival of his own works and ot! 
others composed in honour of this anniversary. In view of the 
materializing of this project I have got together a Suite of four o! 
his piano compositions and have orchestrated it; I am sending you 
the score. Liapunov has composed for the anniversary a magni- 
ficent symphonic poem of modest dimensions in which Polish folk 
themes and that of the ‘ Berceuse’ play a prominent part. This 
work bears the name of the little Polish village which was Chopin's 
birthplace: Zelazowa Wola. Zimmerman is at the moment pre- 
paring to publish it, and it is expected that the score and parts will 
be ready in about two months from now. It will give us infinite 
joy should you succeed in organizing this solemnity in memory of 
the great Chopin, and even more should you find means of including 
us in your arrangements. . . . I await your reaction to my idea 
with the greatest possible interest. 


St. Petersburg, 15/28 February 1910. 


I was delighted to learn that thanks to you and your friend 
Vines a concert in memory of Chopin was given in Paris on the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, The programme you have 
sent me was exceedingly well devised, but it is a pity that Vines 
did not include the ‘ Berceuse ’ in honour of the composer’s birthday. 
With us, according to my information, the commemoration of this 
great day was triumphantly organized by Liapunov. . . . Illness 
prevented my personal attendance at the concert but I was gratified 
to be present at the rehearsal. .. . 


St. Petersburg, 2/15 March, 1g1o. 


. . .» You enquire the date of the composition of my ‘ Song of 
the Goldfish’ and of the ‘Georgian Song’. I haven’t kept the 
manuscripts, but the first edition of the first-named was printed in 
September 1861 and the second in November 1865. 


St. Petersburg, 7/20 April, 1910. 

. . . In one of your recent letters you raise the question of the 
orchestration of some of my songs. I orchestrated three: 1. ‘ Georgian 
Song’; 2. ‘Dream’; 3. ‘ Prelude’. I have little hope of doing 
any more, for owing to my age and my ill health such a task would 
be altogether beyond my strength. 


ORPHEUS IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
By A. N. Martow# 


“Ir is no mere frivolity to remind ourselves”, says W. E. C. 
Guthrie in his book ‘ Orpheus and Greek Religion’, “that in 
Orpheus we are dealing with someone who has many of the qualities 
of the Snark and one important point of resemblance to the Cheshire 
Cat.” The point of this criticism will become clear later. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 
To his music plants and flowers, 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 
Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep or hearing, die. 
This lovely song from one of the least-known plays of Shakespeare, 
a play of which the very authorship has been disputed, gives us the 
one essential fact about Orpheus in mythology, the fact from which 
all the other attributes are derived—that he was a consummate 
musician, the patron and even the inventor of all musical arts, and 
that his music had supernatural powers. When we come to consider 
the use made of the Orpheus legend by musicians we shall find 
that they all deal with one particular story, that of Orpheus 
descending into the underworld to recover by means of the power 
of his music his wife Eurydice, and how at the end he lost her by 
disobeying the orders of the gods and looking back at her. This 
is in itself one of the immortal stories, with love, music, death and 
tragedy interwoven in it, but it owes its interest almost entirely to 
Virgil’s treatment of it. At the end of the fourth Georgic, after a long 
treatise on bee-keeping, he suddenly tells the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice in perhaps the finest poetry that even he ever wrote. Ever 
since then poets and musicians have returned again and again to 
his words. Yet the association of Orpheus with Eurydice is due 
mainly to Virgil; before him Orpheus stands alone as a mysterious 
‘ A paper read to the Hallé Society at Manchester on 21 February 1951. 
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figure, the patron not only of music but of religious mysteries, not 
associated with romantic love but rather with sacred rites. We now 
know, of course, more than Monteverdi or Gluck could ever know 
about the early tradition of Orpheus, nor may we suppose that they 
would have been particularly interested in him apart from the 
poetic appeal of the story as Virgil tells it; but some attention to 
these early traditions is a fascinating introduction to and _pre- 
liminary for the full appreciation of the music of these masters. 

Was there ever an historical Orpheus? Probably not: he takes 
his place beside Musaeus, Homer and the Homeric heroes as a 
figure on the border of fact and myth. If he ever did exist he may 
have been a wandering bard or minstrel the charm of whose songs 
became a legend. 

In art we first find him in some old sculptured fragments of the 
sixth century B.c. at Delphi, which portray two stiff-looking horse- 
men and a ship with figures standing in it, in the crude but attractive 
style of Greek archaic sculpture. Each of the figures holds a lyre 
and is apparently playing upon it. By the side of one of the figures 
are letters forming the word OP®AE, It is clear that here we have 
the main legend with which his name was at first associated— that 
of the Argonauts. (The horsemen are the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux, who were also on the voyage.) 

Jason set off in the good ship Argo and with a goodly company 
of heroes to obtain the golden fleece from Colchis on what is now 
the Black Sea, and every conceivable difficulty was put in his way. 
Among his crew was Orpheus, whose inclusion excited the sardonic 
comment of certain ancient writers. Why was he included? His 
parentage was doubtful—some writers said that his father was 
Apollo and others that it was Oeagrus, king of Thrace, and his 
mother is by common consent the muse Calliope. Obviously this 
genealogy is purely aetiological, a sort of jobbing backwards. 
Apollo would naturally be considered as the father of Orpheus, 
since he was the patron of all art, and to show Orpheus as born of a 
Muse has an obvious appeal. These liaisons between gods and 
mortals are fatally frequent in Greek myth and lead to absolutely 
bewildering relationships and genealogies, much as we should get 
if we worked out the second and third generations from Adam. The 
association with Thrace involved in the parentage of Oeagrus is 
remarkable, for Thrace was regarded as the original home of music. 
Oeceagrus was traditionally the father of Linus, the comely youth 
who died young and was the deity of the cornfields, so that at harvest 
time the song of Linus could be heard sung by the women at their 
toil. Other legendary musicians are associated with Thrace 
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Amphion, for instance, to whose song were built the walls of 
Thebes. 

Orpheus, then, was invited to accompany the Argonauts because 
of his magic powers as a musician. One early historian, Herodorus, 
cannot understand why he went with them, ‘ because he was such 
a weak man ” cissy *’ would be nearer to the term. The answer 
is that it was by his music that the ship Argo herself was launched: 
alter the heroes had for some time succumbed to the charms of the 
women of Lemnos, who had killed their husbands, it was Orpheus 
whose martial notes recalled them to duty; it was by his playing 
that the Symplegadae or clashing rocks in the Hellespont were fixed 
in their places; the Sirens themselves lost their power to lure men to 


destruction as they passed, for Orpheus’ music was sweeter; and 
finally the dragon itself which guarded the golden fleece was lulled 
to sleep by him. 

The references to him are scattered all over Greek literature. 
Those dealing with the journey of the Argonauts are easier to trace 
than most, as the legendary journey of the Argo was the theme of 
two epic poems that have survived, one in Greek by Apollonius of 
Rhodes in the third century B.c. and another, modelled on Apollonius, 
by Valerius Flaccus, a Roman nobleman of the time of Vespasian. 

The only other incident in the life of Orpheus, apart from the 
death of Eurydice, is related in the ‘ Hypsipyle ’ of Euripides, which 
was produced in Athens towards the close of the poet’s life at the 
end of the fifth century B.c. Some fragments of this play have been 
found in papyrus heaps at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, and apparently 
the plot was as follows: When the Argonauts arrived at Lemnos, 
they found the island occupied by a community of women, who had 
slain all the men. Hypsipyle the queen had saved her aged father 
Thoas, and he had been conveyed somehow or other to the coast 
of Thrace. After the departure of the Argonauts twin sons were 
born to Hypsipyle, Jason being their father. When this was dis- 
covered by the other women Hypsipyle was sold into slavery at 
Nemea in the house of Lycurgus. On Jason’s return with the golden 
fleece he found the twin sons who had been born to him and took 
them home. Upon Jason’s death Orpheus, out of friendship to 
him, undertook the education of the boys. Later they found their 
grandfather Thoas, went in search of their mother and finally found 
her in Nemea, where the action of the play takes place. The stage 
is thus set for one of those recognition scenes so beloved of classical 
and Shakespearean drama. 

Next in order comes the death of Eurydice, about whom little or 
nothing is known except that she was the wife of Orpheus. For this 
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story, as I said, Virgil is our chief authority. Eurydice died from the 
bite of a serpent and Orpheus followed her to Hades, where the 
charms of his lyre won back his wife. And here one must interpose 
a passage from the ‘Symposium’ of Plato. According to Plato 
Orpheus could have saved his wife from death by dying in her stead, 
just as Alcestis dies to secure immortality for her husband Admctus. 
Alcestis dies for her somewhat priggish and vainglorious hushand 
Admetus, and Heracles fights with death for her and brings her back. 
Orpheus, says Plato, was too cowardly to do this, but instead went 


down to Hades alive and was punished by the gods for his lack of 


courage, for they showed him merely a phantom of his wife and did 
not give her to him “ because he was weak, being a musician” 
(uarOaxitesBar eddxer, ate wv KiBapwods). Virgil does not adopt this 
most unsatisfactory version of the story, but tells how Orpheus was 
allowed to bring back Eurydice on condition that he did not look 
back at her until they had arrived at the upper world; and how 
he looked back on Eurydice’s missing her footstep, whereupon she 
was caught back to the shades, this time for ever. The story as 


Virgil tells it still has something of the tension and urgency of 


the last week in the life of Jesus; each time we read it we hope 
for a happier ending. 

Now come the accounts of Orpheus’ death, where we find the 
most confusing discrepancies of all. Plato, in the dialogue I have 
just quoted?, asserts simply that the gods ordained that he should 
meet his death at the hands of women as a punishment for his 
cowardice in refusing to die for Eurydice, and moreover that when 
he was dead he should be debarred for ever from the Isles of the 
Blest. Again, at the end of the ‘ Republic ’ there is a famous scene 
depicting the heroes of the past choosing new bodies in order to 
come to earth again (this scene owes a very great deal to Hindu 
views of reincarnation, and there can no longer be any reasonable 
doubt that there are traces of Hinduism in Plato). "Orpheus is 
depicted among them as choosing the life of a swan through hatred 
of the feminine sex because he met his death at their hands: no 
motive is suggested. An Attic orator, Isocrates, in one of his treatises, 
gives a long list of blasphemous stories told about the gods by Greek 
poets. It is indeed a well-known characteristic of Greek epic 
that the gods are treated much more scurrilously and blasphemously 
than mortals in it. Homer is one of the worst offenders and, 
according to a later poet, Xenophanes, should have been publicly 
whipped for his scandalous irreverence; and Plato in modelling 
his ideal society goes so far as to exclude Homer altogether, although 


** Symposium ’, 17gD. 
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ORPHEUS IN ANCIENT LITERATURE a6, 
he was the one “reader” in Greek schools, much more widely 
known and read than our Bible in English schools. Orpheus * 
credited by Isocrates with such a list of discreditable stories about 
the gods that it was on this account that he was sentenced to be 
killed. 

Yet the legend of his having met his death at the hands of women 
must have had some peculiar cause, as it crops up everywhere. 
Accordingly efforts are made to account for this strange manner of 
death. According to one form of the legend, a form which Virgil 
follows, Orpheus so loved Eurydice that after her death he roamed 
over the mountains charming the hearts of women by his music 
but scorning them all alike, and it was in the bitterness of jealous 
revenge that a troupe of Bacchantes tore him limb from limb. 
Aeschylus tells this story in a play of which we have a few fragments, 
and there the women murder Orpheus in a frenzy induced by 
Dionysus, who, being the god of wine, women and song, was apt 
to do that sort of thing —in fact Orpheus was not the only person to 
suffer thus, for we have a complete play by Euripides, the * Bacchae ’ 
which deals entirely with the murder of king Pentheus by women 
during a Baecchic orgy on the mountains. 

Obviously here we have a primitive story of some kind that 
stands out of its surroundings like a rock amidst pasture land, and 
that has had a thin veneer of poetic probability placed over it by 
Virgil, Aeschylus and others. Before it is dealt with, there is one 
other feature of the legend to be mentioned. Apparently Orpheus’ 
disembodied head maintained, according to the myth, an inde- 
pendent existence after his death and went on singing the marvellous 
music for which he had been famous in life. The chief source for 
our evidence here is vase-paintings, which also deal very frequently 
indeed with the theme of dismemberment. There is a vase at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which shows a young man 
writing something down while near him a disembodied head is 
apparently singing. This theme is represented on vases often 
enough for us to be certain that the head is the head of Orpheus, 
and that this is a graphic way of depicting poetic inspiration. 
Orpheus was dead, but his influence was transmitted to poets who 
came under his spell-—and indeed poems continued to be written 
and published as Orphic poems, since it was an accepted custom in 
classical and biblical times for writings to achieve notice by being 
published under the names of great men— hence the Wisdom of 
Solomon, the various epistles going under the name of St. Paul 
and so on. This story of a severed head or limb living on after the 
death of its owner is an obvious folk tale. It occurs in Grimm’s 
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fairv tales. For instance, in ‘ The Singing Bone’ a man is foully 
murdered and his body is buried. Later by chance a passer-by 
picks up one of the bones and makes from it a mouthpiece for his 
horn. When he begins to play upon it, the bone sings of itself, 
proclaiming the murder and denouncing the criminal. Such stories 
as these show at least that the singing head of the murdered Orpheus 
and his lyre, which played of itself, belong to the realm of folklore 
and need not have had any special and intrinsic connection with 
Orpheus. 

To summarize the main features of the story. Orpheus was the 
prince of musicians, he recovered his wife and lost her again, he was 
brutally murdered and he was in some way concerned with religious 
rites. With each of these traditions, it will be noted, there are 
undercurrents as of some deeper long-lost tale or custom. 

There were in Athens and other Greek cities after the sixth 
century B.c. what were known as mysteries, religious rites associated 
with various gods and performed by people who were first initiated 
and formed a select and close body. Now the word “ mystery ” 
is from a Greek word ptw, which means to keep a secret, to observe 
silence about something sacred, and so our modern word “ mystery ” 
is derived by an easy transition from the idea of keeping silent 
about some holy secret. And so effectively did the Greeks keep 
silence about their mysteries that to this day we know nothing tor 
certain about what went on at these meetings. G. K. Chesterton 
in a heat of denunciatory irony wrote that probably when all the 
awesome panoply of initiation was over the teaching delivered was 
something like ‘“* Honesty is the best policy ” or ‘* Kindness is better 
than unkindness”’. It is certain that many of the Athenians were 
initiates, that men like Aeschylus and Plato pretty certainly were; 
that the teaching was probably concerned with the securing of 
immortality for men by a god, usually Dionysus, after a communion 
or the recital of formulae; and that the Christian ritual of the 
Eucharist has been greatly influenced by the mysteries—in tact 
Paul, who was one of the quickest of all men to seize an opportunity 
of improving on a situation or turning a belief to his own purposes, 
says in Corinthians about his doctrine of immortality, ‘ Behold 
I shew to you a mystery ” . 


These mysteries are closely associated with the name of Orpheus 
in fact they are often called Orphic mysteries. The reason is 
hotly disputed. Miss Jane Harrison, in a book published in 1903 
called * Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion *, maintained 
with a good deal of speculative reconstruction that there was a 
definite religion associated with the name of Orpheus; but by far 
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the best recent book on the subject, ‘ The Arts of Orpheus ’, by 
I. M. Linforth, published by the University of California in 1941, 
shows that all we can say is that the name of Orpheus was associated 
with these mysteries, not as the object of their worship, but as if 
he had instituted them. The curious thing is that in these Orphic 
mysteries there was a prohibition against the eating of flesh or 
beans. Now we know that Pythagoras was the leader of a school 
of thought based probably on Hinduism, which believed in the 
transmigration of souls and therefore abstained from flesh and 
beans—-there is Pythagoras’ famous remark that a bean was the 
soul of a friend of his; perhaps the jumping bean was the origin of 
this belief. Anyway Orphism maintained a similar asceticism in 
food. It had a collection of hymns and poems for use at services 
or communions and these hymns, many of which survive, are like 
our own collections of hymns in being preponderantly bad as poetry 
though unlike in that they are anonymous. 

It is here that the story of the dismemberment of Orpheus would 
come in. The god with whom the mysteries are primarily associated 
is Bacchus or Dionysus, and in fifth-century Greece it was still the 
custom for women periodically to leave their homes, particularly 
in the wilder districts and roam for days on the mountains in an 
orgy of drinking and in a hysteria of religious frenzy, when anyone 
they met they were liable to harm. (One recalls the religious orgies 
in nineteenth-century U.S.A. at one of which Abraham Lincoln’s 
parents met.) The ‘ Bacchae’ of Euripides is a setting of one of 
these crude stories, the murder of king Pentheus of Thebes in which 
his own mother and sister took part. There are several passages in 
ancient authors which show us that originally it was Dionysus 
himself who was dismembered and miraculously came together 
avain—in fact his murder and resurrection, like the story of the death 
and return of Adonis, which was annually reenacted all over Greece, 
and like the story of Persephone annually returning from Hades, 
typified the death and resurrection of the year. 

These orgies, or rather their initiation, were of old ascribed to 
Orpheus and the story of the dismemberment was later transterred 
to him from Dionysus. I do not pretend to be familiar with this 
twilit world where religion meets crude and primitive ritual, and 
your best guide, I imagine, would be Gilbert Murray, whose book 
‘Five Stages of Greek Religion’ invests all these beliefs with a 
‘trange charm. It is enough to show how the legend of Orpheus 
20S to the very roots of religion as well as of music. I have men- 
tioned how Orpheus is held by some scholars to be a “ faded god”, 
and it is time now to turn to the story of the descent into Hades for 
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Eurydice, for which our chief authorities are Virgil and Ovid. 
Why is Orpheus found in Hades at all? There is an early 
tradition of his descent to Hades which has nothing whatever to do 
with Eurydice; but even allowing that Eurydice was the main motive 
in his journey thither, that of itself would not normally be enough. 
It was not given to ordinary mortals to visit Hades just when they 
pleased; as Horace says in one of his Odes: 
Night holds Hippolytus the pure of stain; 
Diana steads him nothing, he must stay, 
And Theseus leaves Pirithoos in the chain 
The love of comrades cannot take away.° 

The ancient legend thus was that even the goddess Artemis, or 
Diana as the Romans called her, had not the power to recall the 
beloved youth Hippolytus from the dead. Some especially favoured 
mortal was occasionally allowed to summon the shades to converse 
with him, as for example Odysseus in the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey, who sacrifices rams, when the strengthless dead flock 
together and squeak and gibber to him. In imitation of this episode 
Virgil depicts Aeneas as visiting the underworld by special per- 
mission of Jove himself to converse with the legendary heroes who 
unfold to him the future greatness of Rome; and again in direct 
imitation of Virgil, even to the extent of using the same language, 
Dante visits the Inferno and the Purgatorio for a wider and clearer 
vision of his destiny and of the sins of the soul. 

Orpheus’ presence in Hades must originally have been due to 
the popular belief that he was a god, and a god like Persephone, 
Pluto, Rhadamanthus and Minos, associated with the after-life of 
the soul. The so-called Orphic rites were almost certainly associated 
with this belief in immortality, not for the many, but for the 
initiated. Normal Greek belief was certainly against the immortality 
of the soul: to the average Greek the life of a shade was a thing of 
dread, a kind of impotent limbo. 

The story of the turning-back of Orpheus is again a primitive 
element found in many folk tales. The taboo against doing certain 
things is one of the commonest themes in the collections of Grimm 
and Andersen, for instance, and the tale of Lot’s wife is familiar. 
Usually the taboo implies a great strain on the powers of endurance 
and is by normal standards quite irrational. My own theory here 
is that we have a primitive element of fear in the presence of the 
supernatural, a sense of the holy, or numinous as Professor Rudolph 
Otto calls it. Again the Bible supplies us with excellent examples 
of this. In the second Book of Samuel (VI, 6-7) a man called Uzzah 


3 Tr. A. E. Housman, ‘ More Poems’, V. 
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stumbles during the ceremony of conveying the Ark of the Covenant 
to its resting-place. The Ark of the Covenant, of course, was sup- 
posed to contain the actual spirit of Jehovah. Uzzah puts his hand 
on the Ark for support and is instantly killed by the overwhelming 
presence. God refuses to show His face to Moses lest the sight should 
kill him: the unclean spirits cry to Jesus to “* Depart from us, thou 
Son of God. Art thou come to destroy us?” (Mark I, 24). And 
Peter himself, when first he realizes at Capernaum that Jesus is a 
miracle worker, instinctively cries “‘ Depart from me, O Lord” 
(Luke V, 8). Turning to classical legend, the story of the mysterious 
power of the Gorgon’s head no doubt arises from a similar dread. 
Two versions of the story of Orpheus may have been conflated here, 
one which showed him as a god and one which depicted him as a 
mortal whose journey thither was secret and who was not allowed to 
see anything of the underworld, but merely to play his lyre. 

In a famous relief of the fourth century B.c. beside the figures 
of Orpheus and Eurydice about to part for ever is a third figure, 
that of the god Hermes who was Wuyérourosg or escorter of souls, 
who led them from earth to Hades, going on ahead with his winged 
sandals. A modern poet has transferred this function of Hermes to 
the land of the living, and as an example of the moving beauty 
of this conception and the inexhaustible pathos of every detail in 
the story of Orpheus I quote the lines in question: 

With the great gale we journey 

That breathes from gardens thinned, 
Borne in the drift of blossoms 

Whose petals throng the wind; 


Buoyed on the heaven-heard whisper 
Of dancing leaflets whirled 

From all the woods that autumn 
Bereaves in all the world. 


And midst the fluttering legion 
Of all that ever died 

I follow, and before us 
Goes the delightful guide, 


With lips that brim with laughter 
But never once respond, 

And fect that fly on feathers, 
And serpent-circled wand.* 


4 A. E. Housman, ‘ A Shropshire Lad’, XLII. 
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The Music of Ralph Vaughan Williams. By Frank Howes. pp. 372. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press, 1954, 25s.) 


Housman once observed that most readers, when they think they 
are admiring poetry, “ are really admiring not the poetry of the passage 
before them, but something else in it which they like better than the 
poetry ’. According to one theory*, what such readers relish is a certain 
type of “ public theme ” (e.g. stoicism) and a certain type of treatment, 
‘patently musical, strongly rhythmic, free of recondite symbol ”’, and 
tranquil if possible. If this illusion can cloud the perception of the 
poetry-reader, how much more that of the “ common-sense ”’ listener; 
and the expository critic can promote this illusion, even if he himself has 
been listening clearly. 

The art of Vaughan Williams has tempted writers on the subject 
towards this kind of reaction. Its products are in some respects palpably 
English, folky, broad-Anglican, bluff, and so free of recondite symbol 
as to be homely; they are also poetic, philosophic and didactic. There 
is plenty of stoicism and much tranquillity. Accordingly the late Hubert 
Foss offered a survey which presented Vaughan Williams’s music as 
essentially the product of “‘ English ways of thinking and living ’’, and 
this highly personal allusive method (“ our Christian God’) prevails 
throughout, happiest in distinguishing the operas and intolerant of other 
readings. In his subsequent study, Percy Young in a final chapter defines 
the Vaughan Williams territory with equal simplicity as ** not illimitable. 
On the one side is England . . . on the other side God ’’, and there are 
constant vague allusions to underlying “ standards of spiritual conduct” 
and ‘* mysticism”. The analysis of structure is casual, the illustrations are 
correspondingly haphazard, but they are often revealing and usually 
show the total harmony accurately. Dr. Young scouts a programme 
approach to ‘A London Symphony’ and other works. 

Mr. Howes’s larger volume, more comprehensive in detail, includes 
matter from his two earlier booklets, mainly unaltered apart from intro- 


ductory comment. Candidly enough, he announces this collection of 


analyses of works as “ glorified programme notes”, whose aim is 
expository, not critical. It is, indeed, remarkably free from the special 
pleading which so subtly and brilliantly undermines listener-resistance in 
Tovey’s historical series. Equally, the author refrains from pressing to a 
conclusion his steady examination of each work. Naturally, however, 
Mr. Howes retains his own accentuations. By introducing the 
symphonies, with which he boldly begins, as ‘all programme sym- 
phonies *’ he declares himself as a romanticist, for whom apparently 
absolute music may constitute, even primarily, a developed symbol of 
man’s contemporary struggle to rise above his brute or guilty self, and may 
thus be prophylactic (as in Schiller) or mystically revealing, but not 
necessarily, as in the last century, introspective. This reading finds 

"See Prof. Bonamy Dobrée, ‘The Broken Cistern’ (Clark Lectures)—peculiarly 
tolerant of the diversionary reader. 
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colour and substance in the analyses, from the solid expanse of Whitman’s 
sea poems or the brief “ antarctic ” captions to the conjectural territory 
of Symphonies 3-6. It is in keeping that Mr. Howes has more to say about 
the choral and stage works, in proportion, than his predecessors. The 
differences may be tabulated by a blunt estimate of the comparative 
percentages of space used on the main genres, in relation to the author’s 
survey of these and other matters: 


| | 
| 


Karly | Choral | Stage | Vari 
j Wo ks enté cS ara 
and Style Works | 

Foss .. 23 24 22 8 15 
Young ¥5 15 10 31 14 14 16 
Howes 35 24 34 


A further point may be noticed about Mr. Howes’s analyses. Parallel 
to his emphasis on ‘* public themes ”’ (e.g. stoicism or prophetic admoni- 
tion) are his somewhat complacent predication of classical structures and 
his liberal quotation of the strongly rhythmic and unrecondite (i.e. 
unilinear) symbols, separated from the harmonic context which usually 
forms the grittier half of the expression. (These quotations are dis- 
concertingly inaccurate in detail. I have made forty by no means 
exhaustive corrections in my copy. Some misprints are sheer lapses of 
notational care, but many are contradictions or abnormalities of style, 
such as any experienced listener seeks to verify, while the amateur is just 
misled). There is a certain struggle to leave each discourse systematically 
filed with subjects and shapes, or at least fitted with a flowing thematic 
narrative. Also, the temptation to quote a folk tune or traditional tune 
(e.g. even the Old 1o4th in full), with collector’s history, becomes an 
obsession at times. 

The * programme’ thesis cannot be accepted in the scope and 
emphasis claimed here. The ‘ Pastoral’ is not a naturalist symphony, 
and (as the composer’s pseudo-analysis virtually admitted) should be 
named the ‘ Contemplative’ or ‘ Rhapsodic ’, if anything. No. 4, as a 
portent of violence, is the writing on the wall, indeed, but the musical 
thought need not have been more than stimulated by a realization of 
European Fascism. No. 5 keeps out the war of its time, but is not therefore 
specifically ‘“ benedictory ” any more than it is contemplative. No. 6 
reveals further violence in three movements, and most listeners will 
agree with Mr. Howes that, in the absence of any firm aesthetic explana- 
tion, a reference to dead-sea fruit is as good an analogy as any for relating 
the unremitting tension of the Epilogue movement, “so ominously 
reticent’ (Goddard). But “the emotions of the whole are clearly 
recognizable as those of the Second German War ” reduces the symphony 
almost to war-fever. Also, to posit the E major incident as ** the assurance 
of victory ’’ seems forced. It must not be assumed that even so evocative 
a text as that of ‘ Sancta Civitas’ did more than characterize or select 
material already simmering in or near consciousness. 

In his unfailing estimate of structures Mr. Howes seems to take the 
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Housman once observed that most readers, when they think they 
are admiring poetry, “ are really admiring not the poetry of the passage 
before them, but something else in it which they like better than the 
poetry ”. According to one theory*, what such readers relish is a certain 
type of ‘* public theme ” (e.g. stoicism) and a certain type of treatment, 
‘patently musical, strongly rhythmic, free of recondite symbol ”’, and 
tranquil if possible. If this illusion can cloud the perception of the 
poetry-reader, how much more that of the “ common-sense ”’ listener; 
and the expository critic can promote this illusion, even if he himself has 
been listening clearly. 

The art of Vaughan Williams has tempted writers on the subject 
towards this kind of reaction. Its products are in some respects palpably 
English, folky, broad-Anglican, bluff, and so free of recondite symbol 
as to be homely; they are also poetic, philosophic and didactic. ‘There 
is plenty of stoicism and much tranquillity. Accordingly the late Hubert 
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throughout, happiest in distinguishing the operas and intolerant of other 
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and * mysticism’. The analysis of structure is casual, the illustrations are 
correspondingly haphazard, but they are often revealing and usually 
show the total harmony accurately. Dr. Young scouts a programme 
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expository, not critical. It is, indeed, remarkably free from the special 
pleading which so subtly and brilliantly undermines listener-resistance in 
Tovey’s historical series. Equally, the author refrains from pressing to a 
conclusion his steady examination of each work. Naturally, however, 
Mr. Howes retains his own accentuations. By introducing the 
symphonies, with which he boldly begins, as “all programme sym- 
phonies * he declares himself as a romanticist, for whom apparently 
absolute music may constitute, even primarily, a developed symbol of 
man’s contemporary struggle to rise above his brute or guilty self, and may 
thus be prophylactic (as in Schiller) or mystically revealing, but not 
necessarily, as in the last century, introspective. This reading finds 

* See Prof. Bonamy Dobrée, ‘The Broken Cistern’ (Clark Lectures)—peculiarly 
tolerant of the diversionary reader. 
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colour and substance in the analyses, from the solid expanse of Whitman’s 
sea poems or the brief ‘* antarctic ’’ captions to the conjectural territory 
of Symphonies 3-6. It is in keeping that Mr. Howes has more to say about 
the choral and stage works, in proportion, than his predecessors. The 
differences may be tabulated by a blunt estimate of the comparative 
percentages of space used on the main genres, in relation to the author’s 
survey of these and other matters: 
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A further point may be noticed about Mr. Howes’s analyses. Parallel 
to his emphasis on ** public themes ”’ (e.g. stoicism or prophetic admoni- 
tion) are his somewhat complacent predication of classical structures and 
his liberal quotation of the strongly rhythmic and unrecondite (i.e. 
unilinear) symbols, separated from the harmonic context which usually 
forms the grittier half of the expression. (These quotations are dis- 
concertingly inaccurate in detail. I have made forty by no means 
exhaustive corrections in my copy. Some misprints are sheer lapses of 
notational care, but many are contradictions or abnormalities of style, 
such as any experienced listener seeks to verify, while the amateur is just 
misled). There is a certain struggle to leave each discourse systematically 
filed with subjects and shapes, or at least fitted with a flowing thematic 
narrative. Also, the temptation to quote a folk tune or traditional tune 
(e.g. even the Old 1o4th in full), with collector’s history, becomes an 
obsession at times. 

The “ programme” thesis cannot be accepted in the scope and 
emphasis claimed here. The ‘ Pastoral’ is not a naturalist symphony, 
and (as the composer’s pseudo-analysis virtually admitted) should be 
named the ‘ Contemplative ’ or ‘ Rhapsodic ’, if anything. No. 4, as a 
portent of violence, is the writing on the wall, indeed, but the musical 
thought need not have been more than stimulated by a realization of 
European Fascism. No. 5 keeps out the war of its time, but is not therefore 
specifically ‘‘ benedictory ” any more than it is contemplative. No. 6 
reveals further violence in three movements, and most listeners will 
agree with Mr. Howes that, in the absence of any firm aesthetic explana- 
tion, a reference to dead-sea fruit is as good an analogy as any for relating 
the unremitting tension of the Epilogue movement, ‘so ominously 
reticent’ (Goddard). But “the emotions of the whole are clearly 
recognizable as those of the Second German War ”’ reduces the symphony 
almost to war-fever. Also, to posit the E major incident as ** the assurance 
of victory ’’ seems forced. It must not be assumed that even so evocative 
a text as that of ‘ Sancta Civitas’ did more than characterize or select 
material already simmering in or near consciousness. 

In his unfailing estimate of structures Mr. Howes seems to take the 
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finesse of restatement far too much for granted in the longer movements, 
and sometimes to under-estimate key, and to reckon it by signature 
(leaving the ‘ Lark ascending ’ in G) with surprising naivety. In * A Sea 
Symphony’ the big tune of the scherzo appears in the relative major, not 
the tonic as stated, and thus crowns the exposition and restatement of a 
patent sonata form in a restless pictorial movement. Key also determines 
the recovery of the finale from endless melos. In ‘ A London Symphony ’ 
justice is hardly done to the growing power of first and last movements, 
splendid-grim prophecy of a capital city twice since historical. In the 
analysis of Symphony No. 4 all references to theme “ B”’, which should 
denote B.A.C.H., clearly intend “ Ex. C.”” The re-emergence of the 
two-sharp theme (“in D major”) in the transforming coda of the first 
movement, echoed in the centre of the finale, is worth mentioning. But 
in general the inner logic of this once baffling Symphony is brought well 
home. No. 6 is also forcibly exposed, especially the masterly uncontrol 
of the scherzo, though the second section of the trio is hardly ** another 
saxophone tune ”’. 

By contrast, ‘ Sancta Civitas’ loses its symphonic stroke in word, 
narrative, and description obscures the compelling quality of ‘ A Song of 
Thanksgiving ’. This wrests from a difficult moment (1945) a well-placed 
dedication of man in a new family spirit, leading to a supreme vision 
as surely as in ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’. The cumulative appeal of 
* The Poisoned Kiss ’ is skilfully set forth, but ‘ Sir John in Love ’ appears 
too episodic. ‘The Four Seasons’ is swamped by E.F.D.S. erudition. 
In general, Mr. Howes is generous with melodic and _ structural 
information, and with detail of sources and origins, but limited in textual 
perception. 

As in the previous two books, there is no bibliography, in spite of the 
considerable material available, from Colles’s pioneer articles to Scott 
Goddard’s dry-as-music contribution to ‘ The Symphony ’. 


A. E. F. D. 


Benjamin Britten: a Sketch of his Life and Works. By Eric Walter White. 
pp. 219. (London, Boosey & Hawkes, 1954, 12s. 6d.) 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1948. It has now been 
partially rewritten and brought up to date. It is useful and reliable as 
far as it goes, but limited in scope. The general plan is unaltered. The 
first part of the book is biographical, and the works are_ briefly 
described, often without critical comment, as they are reached in their 
chronological sequence. Some general observations about Britten and his 
music follow, and finally the operas are discussed individually. 

New material, some of which has already appeared elsewhere, has 
been inserted in the earlier biographical chapters, and one or two curious 
little excisions have been made. Inevitably the story of the last few years 
is little more than a catalogue of festivals and commissions, of first and 
subsequent performances. ‘‘ This book seeks neither to extol nor to 
detract ” says the blurb. ‘“ Rather it is a sober factual record of [Britten’s| 
life and achievement up to the present time.” One is glad to have the 
biographical facts, but an achievement requires some kind of evaluation 
il it is to appear as such. It is perhaps understandable that ‘ Saint 
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Nicolas’ is side-stepped with quotations from two critics whom words 
seem to have failed, but even in a book of this size such works as the 
‘Spring Symphony ’, the Canticles and ‘ Lachrymae’ should be seriously 
considered. 

The chapter ‘ Britten and the Range of his Work’ has been replaced 
by a less ambitious ‘ Personal Postscript’. Perhaps it is felt that a general 
assessment would be out of place in a book which, happily, is likely to 
require many future revisions on the lines of the present one. 

The chapters on the operas now occupy more than half the book. 
Those on ‘Grimes’, ‘Lucretia’ and ‘ Herring’ have been taken over 
almost unchanged from the earlier edition. The remainder are new. 
All, except the interesting note on ‘ Paul Bunyan’, include sections on 
the music, enlivened by examples illustrating structural points or the 
author’s favourite bits. I feel that more space might have been allowed 
here at the expense of such things as the lengthy introduction to 
*Gloriana’. This goes right back to ‘Albion and Albanius’, the mis- 
printed date of which should be corrected along with the implied wrong 
date of Charles II’s death. 

It was a good idea to append a list of productions of the operas. All 
up to ‘ Let’s make an Opera’ have been enormously popular, whereas 
* Billy Budd’ has been produced only three times abroad, 1n cut versions, 
and * Gloriana’ not at all as yet. Every reader will enjoy making this 
fact fit and support his own opinion of the works. O. W._N. 


Modern British Composers. By Alan Frank. pp. 112. (London, Dobson, 
1954, 78. 6d.) 

This booklet succeeds admirably in its purpose. It does not set out to 
do more than give a brief and human introduction to the music, the 
private history and the personality of leading British composers of our 
time, but this it does with a wit, insight and lightness of touch that make 
each chapter a delight to read. There is much wisdom in these pages, and 
it is a change to find a book on music where opinions are advanced in all 
humility rather than as final dogmatic dicta after the Teutonic manner. 
Che best way to get to know a man’s music is, in the author’s opinion, 
to play it for oneself on the piano; and, very sensibly, his book tends to 
pay more attention to works written for the piano. But for the non- 
executant a list is appended of works recorded for the gramophone. 

The composers who are the subjects of Alan Frank’s fifteen or sixteen 
vignettes are all eminent on the British musical scene, and the fact that 
there are so many of them, not to mention the also-rans whom considera- 
tions of space have obliged the author to omit, is indicative of the extent 
and the brilliance of the revival of British music. Each chapter abounds 
in information which helps to form a true-coloured picture of a man and 
of his music. We read of Vaughan Williams’s diffidence about his 
tendency to over-score, and his description of Mahler as a “ tolerable 
imitation of a composer ”; of Ireland’s aloofness and his devotion to the 
Channel Islands; of Bax’s prodigious powers of sight-reading at the 
piano: of Bliss’s being wounded on the Somme and gassed at Cambrai. 
And we come across gems of good sense: ‘* To-day I think we have gone 
too far in our worship of conciseness and economy, of antiseptic bareness 
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in art. I own that I find Arthur Bliss, precisely because he is so signall, 
lacking in these really not very comforting qualities, a refreshingly human 
personality in English music.” 

Other composers treated are Arthur Benjamin, E. J. Moeran, Gordon 
Jacob, Edmund Rubbra, Sir William Walton, Lennox Berkeley (who, 
we are told, had two French grandmothers), Michael Tippett, Alan 
Rawsthorne, Constant Lambert, Herbert Murrill and Benjamin Britten. 
A composite chapter is added to show us that the ladies are not lagging 
behind and that in England, too, we have our adherents of the twelve- 
note system. Humphrey Searle, Elizabeth Lutyens and Elizabeth 
Maconchy are disposed of with about halfa page each. Benjamin Frankel 
turns out to have got to the top in an unusual way—playing the violin and 
piano in night-clubs. Alan Bush is mentioned for his insistence on trying 
to combine his left-wing political views with his music. And finally 
Peter Racine Fricker is adduced, since his rise in the English musical 
scene has been little short of spectacular, while his music has no element 
of popularity. We are told it is “ difficult to listen to, demanding a 
considerable degree of concentration”, and is uncompromisingly, 
continuously “grey”, “taut”? and “severely logical’’. All in all 
the little book deserves the highest credit for combining so palatably much 
entertainment with much edification. PAT. 


Music at Court: four Eighteenth-Century Studies. By Alan Yorke-Long. 
pp. 158. (London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1954, 18s.) 


Alan Yorke-Long died in 1952 at the age of twenty-eight, after some 
years’ research into the history of court music. The present book has been 
assembled by Dr. Patrick Trevor-Roper from two incomplete works, a 
comprehensive history, which supplied the chapter on the Duchy of 
Parma, and a more picturesque study of four eighteenth-century German 
courts and their rulers, of which one chapter (on Leopold I of Austria) 
was never completed. Although the carpentry does not quite fit (the 
Parma chapter covers the best part of two centuries) and although the 
book suffers, like all posthumous works, from a crop of slips, repetitions 
and misprints which the author would surely have corrected had he lived, 
there is evidence that in Yorke-Long’s death English musical scholarship 
suffered a loss it could ill afford. 

‘The event is the more deplorable in that the book is less a positive 
achievement than a preliminary skirmish with a subject that could in 
time have yielded something far richer. As it stands, the effect is rather 
scrappy. A mass of evidence is presented, but its significance for the 
history of music, and particularly of opera, is not evenly assessed. The 
early history of the Parma court assumes importance only when it is 
studied in conjunction with other Italian courts of the period ; but the 
events following the accession of the Spanish Duke Philip in 1748 and his 
attempt to introduce the fruits of French enlightenment are of much 
general interest. He began by importing French opera, serious and 
comic, in the original language, and in 1758 appointed the Naples- 
trained Tommaso Traetta as maestro di cappella, a post he held for seven 
years, during which he produced sixteen operas. Two of these were 
based on translations of Rameau’s librettos, ‘ Hippolyte et Aricie ’ and 
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‘Castor et Pollux’, and we find Traetta not only abandoning the com- 
plexities of Metastasian opera seria and giving a much more prominent 
share to chorus and ballet, but paying such careful attention to Rameau’s 
original settings that he even lifted some of Rameau’s music. In 1760, 
through the agency of the intendant, Count Durazzo, he was com- 
missioned to write an opera for Vienna, where he met Gluck, whose 
celebrated reforms still lay in the future (they had been anticipated in 
principle by the writings of the theorist Algarotti). This encounter was 
clearly important. Yorke-Long writes with enthusiasm of Traetta’s 
operas and tells us that Gluck echoed his ‘ Ifigenia’ in ‘ Iphigénie en 
Tauride ’; but he makes no serious attempt to examine Traetta’s music 
or compare the two styles in detail, a study that must have been rewarding. 
He may be right in ascribing Traetta’s eclipse in the main to his easy- 
going character, but goes sadly astray in supposing Gluck deficient in 
melody ; it is surely this gift more than anything else that has kept Gluck’s 
operas in the repertory. 

The same tendency to concentrate on general statements and politics 
rather than on the music itself (there are no music-type quotations in the 
book) sets a barrier between the reader and the principal composers of 
the three German courts, Jommelli at Stuttgart, Hasse at Dresden and 
Graun in Berlin. It is easy to guess why so much of their music lacked 
staying-power. The sovereigns were often musical (Frederick the Great’s 
capabilities are well known, and Maria Antonia of Saxony not only 
composed operas, but wrote her own librettos and appeared as her own 
prima donna) ; but their tastes, which had the force of law, were depressingly 
narrow. Although French influence was reflected at their courts, especially 
that of Frederick the Great, they remained intensely preoccupied with the 
castrati, who were required to take female as well as male parts. Charles 
Eugene of Wiirttemberg kept a surgery for their home manufacture; 
Frederick composed extravagant embellishments for them to sing in his 
court operas. As the monarchs aged, the attendant composers were kept 
writing in the style of their youth, repeating over and over again the 
formulae of the old opera seria. It is here that we must seek the explanation 
of Gluck’s stylistic backslidings after ‘ Orfeo’: unless a composer had an 
enlightened patron, or unless he went to Paris, he had to write in the style 
prescribed by authority. Public opinion of course did not come into the 
matter, for opera was the plaything of princes, who alone could pay the 
bills (though they did not always do so). As Professor Dent points out 
in an Introduction that places the period in perspective, German opera 
and even the German language were not thought worthy of admission to 
such exalted circles. 

The personal qualities of these monarchs were such as to make our 
often derided Hanoverians appear quite edifying by comparison. Charles 
Eugene, who made his court ballet coterminous with his harem, im- 
prisoned a prima donna without trial for eight years for befriending his 
unfortunate Duchess. The ‘“ conceited and priggish ” Maria Antonia 
sacked her teacher Hasse without pension the moment she obtained 
supreme power. Her artistic effusions, to which can be added moral 
treatises and a novel, seem to have owed their fame to the characteristic 
that, according to Dr. Johnson, equated a woman preaching with a dog 
walking on his hinder legs: they were not done well, but it was surprising 
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to find them done at all. The Prussians were, if anything, the most odious 
of the bunch; but Frederick’s gifts were genuine, and he supplies the best 
chapter in the book. He too was both composer and librettist; he 
prepared the scenario for Graun’s ‘ Montezuma’ (1755), turning the 
Mexican king into an enlightened hero and Cortez into a religious bigot. 
He initiated one long-needed reform by frowning on the automatic 
da capo. This evidently took effect during the composition of Graun’s 
‘ Semiramide ’ (1754): the first act of this opera consists entirely of da capo 
arias, the last entirely of cavatinas. It is not clear whether the da capo 
crept back after the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War had fossilized 
Frederick’s tastes. The royal antipathy to C. P. E. Bach is easily under- 
standable, and Yorke-Long is surely right in regarding Frederick’s 
attitude to J. S. Bach as one of curiosity such as his father might have 
entertained towards the prospect of meeting a particularly tall grenadier. 


W. D. 


Venetian Opera in the Seventeenth Century. By Simon Towneley Worsthorne. 
pp. xii + 194. (Oxford University Press, 1954, 50s.) 

It is a rare thing to find so finely produced a volume as this in the lists 
of an English publisher. In the field of musical historiography I can recall 
very few recent publications which can compare with this one in the 
wealth of music facsimiles and of half-tone blocks. The subject cries out 
for such illustrations as these, and without them the book would lose a 
great part of its physical attraction and almost all its atmosphere. It 
does, indeed, succeed in giving us more than a hint of that affluence 
and ornament, of that pomp and splendour, which was once the peculiar 
attribute of the Queen of the Adriatic. Her operas were as integral a 
part of her cultural glory as her banks and merchandise were of a univer- 
sally envied fiscal supremacy. The one lived upon the other; and Mr. 
Worsthorne has set out to show us how this came about and how the 
interweaving interests of librettists, designers and composers brought 
forth a spate of operas whose magnificence may never be surpassed and 
only rarely reconstructed. 

Inevitably, we must face the facts which have so far denied us approach 
to this remarkable repertory of operas, precluding such aesthetic evaluation 
as has been long available for the works of later ages. We have had very 
little direct acquaintance with the music and only indirect knowledge of 
the way in which these operas were played and sung. The libretti are 
unfamiliar, unless, of course, they deal with a classical or historical story 
common to other phases of operatic development. Lastly, we are not 
normally able to grasp the tremendous scenic power inherent in the 
machines, primitive yet highly efficacious, which formed so proper a 
part of Venetian operatic entertainment. These machines, together 
with their static surrounds, used often to cost far more than music and 
libretto together, and Mr. Worsthorne has rightly given us an ample 
selection of scenic illustrations. Had these fascinating sketches of stage 
machinery (and artists’ impressions of the stage itself) been lost or des- 
troyed, our knowledge of one of the most brilliant facets of Venetian 
opera would have been by so much the poorer. 

lhe first chapter displays the political and social background to the 
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opera, Coronelli’s map of the city being given for our geographical 
guidance. We are initiated into the Venetian box-leasing companies, 
the comments of travellers, the gradual building-up of taste and dis- 
crimination among the fashionable audiences. The preliminary discus- 
sion of the part played by realism is less satisfactory, however, for the 
distinction between madrigalists and monodists is by no means as clear-cut 
as Mr. Worsthorne would have us believe. The tendency to vest expres- 
siveness in the whole or the part was a delicate balance throughout the 
greatest period of musical humanism: fluctuation may have existed, but 
the sudden rise or fall is an unknown phenomenon. 

The theatres themselves, both from the point of view of players and 
audience, are described in considerable detail, with Serlio’s fixed designs 
for comical, tragical and satirical scenes by way of illustration. In the 
chapter dealing with the elaborate machinery which could produce 
clouds, chariots or entire armies at the turning of a winch Mr. Worsthorne , 
is an informative and entertaining guide, who thoughtfully stresses the 
real nature of these complex and noisy contraptions: 

Although there is no doubt that the machines were given undue preponderance 
late in the century, there is a danger that their part in the action will be under- 
estimated and that they will be considered solely as a method of appealing to the 
seventeenth-century love of display. This would be a wrong conclusion, leaving out 
of account the intellectual content, deriving from a use of symbolism which gave a 
universal application to these contrivances and helped to explain the plot as a means 
to ultimate edification 
The chapters dealing with the music show up the author in a less 

favourable light, for they make us realize that he is an historian writing 
about music, rather than a musician concerned with the place of his art 
in Venetian history. The historian must beware of a decline into the 
small-talk of programme-notage: 

It [the aria from Cavalli's La virta degli strali d'amore then modulates to 
the dominant, moving quickly to its dominant A major, although the or¢ hestral 
answer remains no longer strict, moving through A minor to C major, the voice 
then returning to D major. Although the da capo section repeats the first line of 
the verse, it does not repeat in full the entire first section of the music, but employs a 
form of dovetailing: instead of the usual orchestral repetition of the vocal phrase, 
the voice takes up, in a slightly embellished form, adding a crotchet passage reminis- 
cent of its initial phrase, the original second violin passage which ends the piece. . 

It is a pity that this useful observation could not have been made 
slightly more lucid. The copyist’s alla 5a (top of p. 114) also needs more 
succinct an explanation. Only very o¢ casionally do transcription pro- 
blems spoil Mr. Worsthorne’s judgment: the first quaver in the music 
example on page 106 should be D, not CZ. The daring leaps middle of 
page 77) are really no more than plain common chords of C minor and 
D minor respectively, decorated by a sharpened fourth the sharp is 
omitted from the F in the example from ‘ Gli amori d’Apollo e di 
Leucotoe’. More serious is the attempt to accuse Pallavicino of bad 
part-writing for the sake of description (page 140). The music in question, 
transcribed on the preceding page, is clearly in need of emendation: the 
voice-part of bar 11 should be made to agree metrically with bar 14, 
with which it shares the same text. The resulting pursuit of F% by F is 
then piquant and correct. ; ae 

Apart from rare lapses of this kind, and a few provincialisms (Dent 
and Ghisi deserve to be called Professor just as much as Westrup) the book 
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is a sound investment for those who wish to learn more about a charming 
but little-known phase of musical history. There are five valuable 
appendices, dealing with account-books in state archives, an inventory of 
Sabbattini’s treatise on scenic art and artifice, Manelli’s ‘ Andromeda ’, 
casts for operas in Venice before 1700 and a useful translation of the 
preface to ‘ II Bellerofonte ’ (Sacrati and Nolfi). D.W.S. 


Nineteenth-Century Piano Music: a Handbook for Pianists. By Kathleen Dale. 
pp. 320. (Oxford University Press, 1954, 21s.) 


This book is intended to be a comprehensive guide to the whole body 
of nineteenth-century piano music, a work of general interest not devoted 
to arguing any particular point of view. The author sets out to give an 
account of every type of composition in that huge category, as well as to 
analyse in detail a large number of works. Mrs. Dale says in her prologue 
that the book deals very largely with standard works (** though not quite 
exclusively ’’), but there is hardly a branch of her subject that she does not 
at least touch on; and in addition to the well-known compositions, which 
alone provide sufficient matter for a book, we are treated to accounts of all 
sorts of out-of-the-way pieces, including such things as Balakirev’s 
‘Islamey’ fantasy, Clementi’s ‘Didone abbandonata’ sonata and 
Wagner’s three ‘ Album Leaves’. There is also an interesting chapter on 
studies and beginner’s pieces, which shows more than anything else the 
pianist’s approach; and an important one on piano duets, a hitherto 
neglected subject, for which we must be grateful. The book is well 
indexed and contains a comprehensive bibliography. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and as reading matter 
the book is disappointing. For one thing, the author has adopted a 
questionable general plan: she has divided the music up by avowed types, 
instead of by composers. I say ** avowed” types because one thing to 
bear in mind when dealing with the nineteenth century is the fact that 
the title of a piece, whether it be ballade, capriccio, intermezzo or prelude, 
does not really mean much, the significance being a private idea of the 
composer’s. This makes it futile to look for anything in common between 
a ballade by Chopin, let us say, and one by Brahms, which they do not 
share with any other type of composition. Mrs. Dale, however, is com- 
mitted by her plan to finding resemblances between such pieces and, being 
concerned more with a general account than the development of an 
argument, is frequently driven to such observations as: ‘“* [Liszt’s} 
Hungarian Rhapsodies. . . have one feature in common with the Brahms 
Rhapsodies: every one of them is written in quadruple time ’’—a state- 
ment in this case not even accurate. 

Mrs. Dale has not always been happy in sorting out her subject by 
chapters. For example “ Rondo, Fugue and Fantasy” are treated 
together, and they are followed by a chapter on ‘* Romantic Music ”’ 
which covers Nocturnes, Scherzos, Impromptus, Rhapsodies, Ballades, 
Novelettes, Descriptive and Programme Music and, oddly enough, Piano 
I ranscriptions. Her reason for including the last type in this chapter 
is that the nineteenth-century transcription was the outcome of an 
urge that was primarily romantic. This seems to be an overstatement. 
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Preludes, Intermezzi, Romances, Songs without Words and other such 
pieces are dealt with in the chapter on “* Miniatures”. 

The treatment of the subject is inclined to be sketchy. All too often 
we have the feeling that an important work is just ‘“‘ mentioned in passing”. 
Chopin’s Nocturnes are a case in point. The music is, all the way through, 
described rather than revealed. And when the author takes us deeper 
into a work her thought too often is lost in a mass of analytical detail. The 
chapters least happy in this way are those on Beethoven’s sonatas—which 
is a pity, since they open the book. Perhaps it would have been wiser to 
leave Beethoven’s sonatas out altogether—they need a book to themselves. 

The result of this approach is that the book makes rather heavy 
reading. Can one feel interested in a work described merely as follows ?— 

{An Album Leaf] by Smetana, in By minor (1848), consists of the continuous 
working of a melodic phrase in which the interval of a falling sixth is a recurrent and 
prominent feature. 


The works treated most happily are Clementi’s ‘ Didone abbandonata ’ 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. For the latter collection Mrs. Dale 
evidently has great affection as a pianist: 

As performing pieces, the Hungarian Rhapsodies have a fascination all their own. 


They display every facet of Liszt’s colossal keyboard technique and exploit the 
resources of the piano to the very utmost. 


The author's digressions on form, presumably put in for the benefit 
of the layman, while making the matter as simple as possible, for that 
reason contain statements that seem to be too sweeping, and not always 
consistent: 


[The Sonata’s] most characteristic movement . . . owes its formal outline to 


the da capo aria. 
Compound binary form, in which the scheme just described [simple binary form] 
is extended by the insertion of a central section, is known as ** Sonata Form 


It might be maintained that there is no real inconsistency here, though 
the statements are open to question; but one feels the need for more 
explanation than is forthcoming. 

At the beginning of the chapter on Variations Mrs. Dale says: 


Variation form is by nature static, consisting as it does of a series of repetitions 
of the same stretch of music. 
Three pages later we are told that Schumann’s * Carnaval’ is a set of 
variations, though admittedly free. 
Her definition of such terms as “ classicism” and ‘ romanticism 
is somewhat facile: 
Romantic music relies to a large extent upon assistance from philosophic con- 
cepts, literary or pictorial sources. Classical music makes its effect by musical means 
alone, 


For this reason alone it seems, Beethoven's * Les Adieux ’ sonata is his 
most romantic work. Throughout the book the author’s thought is 
cramped by excessive definition. ‘‘ The Romantic period,’’ she says, 
“ begins officially in 1830. The officials who laid down this ruling were 
badly misinformed. One is tempted to make one more small point: 
there is too little said on the effect of the development of the piano itself 
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after about 1800. One would have liked to hear more about this 
side of the matter from an author who is also a pianist. 

But though this is not a book to read straight through it is a mos! 
useful one to refer to. As a kind of Baedeker’s guide to nineteenth- 
century piano music it is admirable; and its real place on the musician's 
bookshelf is among the dictionaries. There are some words in it that a 
pedant would quarrel with: “ virtuosic ’’, moveless ”, signalized 
for example; but that is a matter of taste. 


English Folk Song: Some Conclusions. By Cecil J. Sharp. pp. 143. Third 
Edition. (London, Methuen, 1954, 21s.) 

This edition has been prepared, with revisions and added footnotes, 
by Maud Karpeles (author, with the late A. H. Fox Strangways, of a 
‘Life of Cecil Sharp’), who has written some five or six pages of 
Preface. The volume is further enriched at the beginning by two vivid 
pages entitled ‘ Cecil Sharp: an appreciation’ from the pen of his old 
friend, fellow-collector and collaborator, Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

it is important to recall that this book first appeared in 1907, “* when ”’, 
to quote the editor’s Preface, “‘ he had been collecting for about four 
years and had noted some fifteen hundred tunes, mostly from Somerset. 
At his death he had noted nearly double that number in England and 
about 1,700 in the Southern Appalachian Mountains of North America, 
making a total of nearly 5,000. In England his researches ultimately 
covered twenty-seven counties ...”. Then again at the close, “. . . he 
published for general use only about ten per cent of the songs that he 
collected. But he did claim that the best of our English folk-songs have 
that timeless quality which is the attribute of all great artistic creations ” 
One wonders therefore whether, but for the author’s untimely death in 
1924 at the age of only sixty-four, some final ** conclusions ” might not 
have been forthcoming from his pen in the light of his extensive ex- 
periences since 1907, and of the impact which his pioneering work has 
since had on both English musical composition and education. The 
editor thinks that he would * doubtless have wished to amplify certain 
passages” and “to enlarge upon certain technical manifestations of 
folk song’, but “in the main his conclusions remain unchallenged even 
after a period of nearly fifty years...” 

This last observation is undoubtedly true as regards the main theses 
of this book. Sharp begins with a chapter on definition and then proceeds 
to origin and evolution. He tells the tale of ‘a long and acrid contro- 
versy on the Continent during the first half of the last century ” on the 
question of origin. He is himself far from dogmatic on the subject, 
steering something of a middle course between those of the disputants. 
A * folk song must have had a beginning ” which ‘“ must have been the 
work of an individual ” whom he calls A, who sang it to B, who altered 
it somewhat when he sang it to C, who did likewise when he sang it to 
D. And so on down to Z, whose version may well have borne little or no 
resemblance to the original. This is the process to which all things 
preserved by oral tradition have necessarily been subjected. Further 
chapters deal with modes, rhythmical forms, melodic features, of all of 
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which the music student must nowadays be cognizant. There are chapters 
on folk poetry and folk singers; on the decline, the antiquity and finally 
the future of English folk song. Musical illustrations abound, and there 
is a useful appendix giving a list of books containing English folk songs 
which have been taken down directly from the voices of folk singers. 

On these main issues, then, there is nothing in the book to arouse 
controversy. All are by now accepted and are here expounded in 
refreshingly lucid prose. But there are certain questions which still 
obtrude by the wayside, a few of which will perhaps always remain 
vexed. The collection of folk songs in continental countries and in Ireland 
had been proceeding apace a hundred years before England seriously 
entered the field (of course there had even here been sparse, sporadic, not 
very expert activity). This circumstance has cut both ways. In the early 
nineteenth century accuracy and fidelity to the original were not con- 
sidered in any realm of musical research to be prime ideals, as they have 
since become. Sharp and his fellows (a highly distinguished company, by 
the way, including such composers as Vaughan Williams, Butterworth 
and Moeran) may well have been the first in any country to work really 
scientifically at the job, or at any rate among the first to do so. But in 
certain other respects this recrudescence erupted too late. 

On the Continent composers of various nationalities had been steeped 
in their own folk music, or approximations thereto, all during the nine- 
teenth century, with the results that we know. But, by the time Sharp 
came along to set us aflame with our own native tunes, melodic line and 
even tonality itself had already begun to recede from the foreground of 
composers’ thoughts. The trend of musical utterance was already 
towards new territory infertile for the cultivation of ideas derived from 
folk song. Thus although the seeding time has enriched the harvests of 
several eminent English composers, and one great onc, the crops are not 
now likely to be recurrent, as were the continental ones during the last 
century and even a little later. If Sharp were writing today he might 


ruefully have felt constrained to revise his final chapter, * The Future of 


English Folk Song ’. 
Then there is that perennially vexed question about interpretation 
and harmonization. In his chapter * Folk Singers and their Songs ’, the 


author gives vivid accounts of the manner of true folk singing, now of 


course extinct. It and the singing of folk songs by cultivated vocalists 
with pianoforte accompaniment are two things so dissimilar as hardly to 
be recognized as springing from the same origin, as anyone can testify to 
who has heard Arthur Cox of East Norfolk on gramophone records or 
E. J. Moeran, who noted songs from him and others in those parts and 
who happened also to be blessed with the talent of mimicry, in the flesh. 
Sharp seems to evade the issue somewhat about accompaniment. | He 
summarizes lucidly the history and practice of musica ficta, yet forbids it 
by implication in his subsequent dicta about harmonization. He, the 
arranger, should ** confine himself, at first at any rate, exclusively to the 
notes of the mode... ”. Since it is unthinkable to apply musica ficta to 
the tunes themselves, so equally must it be to apply it toa superimposed 
accompaniment, the argument seems to run. There is of course a very 
strong case here, and if harmonization must inevitably be now accepted 
as a Sine qua non, as it seems to be (and incidentally seems also to be with 
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plainsong), then this “ rule” must be abided by more or less strictly it 
should be observed by the way that the dictum quoted above is qualified . 

Thus arose for a time a sort of modern “ modal harmony ” of 
questionable parentage. Owing possibly to its hybrid nature it smacked 
to many musical ears of the bogus, thereby inflicting some small mischiet 
to the very cause of folk song itself. Mischief it has certainly left as a 
legacy to present-day students, as many teachers can confirm, for it has 
tended to undermine their sense of classical tonality and to encourage 
those who need strengthening in this respect to nurse the dangerous 
delusion that this matter is of less than paramount importance to their 
musical prowess. 

There we must leave this problem for now, except to suggest that the 
only way out is one of compromise. Although sophisticated vocalization 
with accompaniment is antagonistic to the spirit, to the very nature o! 
true folk singing, these verse-melodies, or at any rate the best amongst 
them, ring with such a high degree of magic that they can stand up to 
even this drastic translation from folk” to art”. 

It remains only to add a last word of praise and thanksgiving to the 
shade of Cecil Sharp. P. A.S.H. 


Singing for Amateurs. By Richard M. Graves. pp. 120. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954, 12s. 6d.) 

The charm of this book lies in those passages where Mr. Graves 
describes the pleasure he has found in singing as an amateur. He had 
the advantage as a child of being one of a large family in which music- 
making was reckoned as a normal activity that needed no apology. His 
own inclination was towards singing, and he heard enough good singing 
to form an objective, but not so much as to be discouraged from per- 
forming himself. During his life he has not made a profession of singing, 
but he has studied it untiringly and if, with a long experience of the art, 
he can encourage others to follow his example his advice is worthy ot 
regard. When one man has found a rewarding occupation another may 
follow his lead hopefully. 

If Mr. Graves had written a musical autobiography describing his 
adventures among songs and the technique he found necessary to sing 
them the book must have been altogether delightful, so well is his style 
adapted to an informal report. It is disappointing to find that much of 
the book consists of miscellaneous hints on technique which are apparently 
thought to be appropriate for the amateur. Singing is unique in that any- 
one with a sense of pitch can make some sort of attempt at it. Although 
it is not a natural activity in the sense that swallowing and coughing are, 
there is a way of singing that does not need technical tuition. An 
amateur with the right song and in suitable surroundings can make an 
effect that a professional cannot better. But once he ceases to be guided by 
nature and attempts to learn the artificial method of tone-production 
that professionals strive after he must go the whole hog; he cannot accept 
some parts of it and disregard others. Mr. Graves does not share this 
view. He treats some aspects of technique in the traditional manner 
with instructions to hold this up and push that out; but he does not cover 
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the ground, and the unknowing reader may wonder how the gaps are to 
be filled in. 

A detailed analysis of vocal technique is, in any case, of doubtful help. 
Pages of instructions on contracting the glottis, chest support, * covering ” 
and the like make dreary reading and they do not really describe how 
singing is done. It is not by a synthesis of detail; it is by the application 
of broad principles which, if rightly understood, make the detail super- 
fluous. There are only two main principles, one positive and the other 
negative. The positive principle concerns breathing, the importance of 
which Mr. Graves underrates. It might be assumed from what he savs of 
it that the only problem is to use breath so economically that it does not 
run out before a phrase is ended. He does not explain that “* singing on 
the breath ” is more than a catch-phrase; it describes a trick—the only 
real trick in singing—which has to be learned. The trick is not altogether 
unnatural, one has only to spank a naked child to see where the power of a 
cry comes from; but as adults we have to learn it and, at the cost of some 
effort, to practice it when we sing. 

The other principle is negative. It is to avoid interfering with nature 
when nature is better left to manage its own affairs. Bad articulation, for 
example, is a fault of commission, not of omission. A clear mental 
conception of words to be spoken will produce clear words so long as the 
muscles of articulation are not constricted. Long habit may make the 
constriction unconscious, but the cure is to make the muscles free to obey 
the mind and not to force them into positions which are thought to give 
better articulation. The necessity for “covering” and “ bridging 
registers ’ would disappear if the singer were not straining his resonators 
into shapes unsuitable for the notes. If a singer gives his tone active 
breath-support and if he has found his resonance (which is a mental 
matter) it is practically certain that his faults will be due to tightness 
somewhere and that the cure is to stop doing whatever it is that causes 
the tightness. 

Mr. Graves recommends choral singing with a welcome absence of 
snobbery. His short list of German songs will give pleasure to singers 
who have not come across them before; but why is Strauss’s ‘ Standchen ’ 
‘only for good sopranos”? His short appendix on catarrh will bring a 
wry smile from fellow-sufferers. 

In a foreword Richard Capell does not touch on the connection between 
mind and muscle, though his allusion to the insensitivity of the larynx 
may be a hint that he does not believe direct control of that organ to be 
possible. To what extent a singer should try to interfere between the 
mental conception of a note and its actual pré duction is a question that 
remains unanswered. And I question his suggestion that the mechanism 
of a boy’s vocal production differs fundamentally from an adult’s. 

H. O. 


The Music Masters, Vol. 4. Edited by A. L. Bacharach. pp. 423. 
London, Cassell, 25s.) 

The fourth and last volume of ‘ The Music Masters ’ contains essays 

on fifty-four composers, all of whom have been born since the end of 

1863. There are seven Britons, five Americans (including one from 
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Brazil), seven Frenchmen, five Italians, three Spaniards, six Germans 

nine Russians, the remainder being divided between Finland, Poland, 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary. In a book 
intended for the British music-lover some of us may feel we could have 
spared (say) Jarnefelt, Suk and Shaporin for Bliss, Howells and Rubbra, 
all three of whom are passed over. 

In the preface it is laid down that the essays are “* meant to be about 
the lives of composers, not about their compositions ”. “We have 
attempted’, says the Editor, ** to show the man”. Yet Nils Wallin, 
after taking two-and-a-half of the four pages allotted to him in getting 

Carl Nielsen to the Conservatory at the age of nineteen, declares, ** It is 
not necessary to describe in detail his life after this date ’’, dismisses his 
forty-seven remaining years in one short paragraph, devotes a rather 
longer paragraph to his artistic achievement, and apparently considers 
his job is done. Too many of these essays follow a similar pattern—an 
unnecessarily elaborate account of the subject’s boyhood and then no 
more than an arid catalogue of compositions and appointments, with 
perhaps a paragraph or two on the music. This is not a satisfactory 
answer to the question of the ordinary listener as propounded by tiie 
Editor: ** 1 wonder what sort of a chap so-and-so was? ” 

That something better is possible, even within the narrow limits 
prescribed, is proved by the late Hubert Foss in his *‘ Coleridge Taylor ’ 
and ‘ Lekeu’, and by Martin Cooper in his ‘ Ravel’ and ‘ Skryabin ’ 
These four composers all died fairly young. Alan Dickinson has a harde1 
task with Vaughan Williams. Here can be no attempt at consecutive 
narrative, yet by a ruthless exclusion of inessentials and a judicious selection 
of anecdotes the author succeeds in presenting a convincing picture of 
the man he knows. Ralph Wood (* Dehnanyi,’ ‘ Falla,’ * Granados’ 
* Kodaly,’ * Pijper,’ ‘ Schénberg,’) is another writer who has made a 
genuine effort to grapple with his problem, though his involved style does 
not make easy reading. Even so, what is one to think of an account o! 
Schénberg in which neither * Pierrot Lunaire’ nor Sprechgesang is so 
much as mentioned ? 

There is a chronological index, covering all four volumes of the series, 
and an alphabetical index, covering the present volume only. In the 
chronological index I notice that the dates of Sibelius’s birth, Beethoven's 
death and Pfitzner’s death have been left out, and that the dates of 
Walton’s birth and Dukas’s death are incorrect; in the alphabetical 
index the Walton and Dukas mistakes are repeated and there is a slip 
over Poulenc’s birth. PL 


A Critical Dictionary of Composers and their Music. By Percy M. Young. 
pp. 381. (London, Dennis Dobson, 1954, 30s.) 


The wave of lexicography that has swept over English music since the 
war is still in spate. Dr. Young’s labours take a rather different form 
from those of Mr. Blom, Dr. Scholes, Mr. Illing and, of course, the new 
Grove. He feels that most lecturers on music ‘* tend to dwell too much 
on the material, factual side of music and its history rather than on its 
intrinsic qualities’. He offers this book, which he calls an anthology of 
composers and their works, as an “ attempt to explain the contribution 
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of each to musical thought and development ”, and he appears to have 
in mind the non-vocational audience of the W.E.A. class. There is some 
confusion of aim here. Lexicography and anthology are not only different 
processes: they are incompatible. The lexicographer, whether or not he 
adds a personal opinion, must give all the important and relevant facts. 
rhe anthologist is entitled to pick and choose, and vary his procedure to 
his own taste. It is open to question whether the compilation of a single 
pen can be called an anthology at all; but Dr. Young has certainly taken 
an anthological licence. It affects in the first place his choice of composers 
for admission: he includes Arditi, Mancinelli, Finger, Alfredo Keil, 
Theodor Kullak and many minor Americans—Cole Porter, Romberg 
and Irving Berlin among them—but not Blow, Eccles, Hummel, Catalani 
or Fricker, while Dunstable “* is included only in this work on account 
of the merit accorded to him by the greatest of his successors, Tinctoris ”’. 
Before the terms of Dr. Young’s licence are further scrutinized, it 
should be said that his necessarily brief summaries of each composer’s 
work generally command assent and sometimes more; the contribution 
of the greatest composers is assessed with skill and conciseness. A certain 
astringency enters into the estimate of some contemporaries, but this is 
often shrewdly directed (e.g. Auric, Bax, Hindemith). Sometimes Dr. 
Young buttresses himself with quotations from earlier critics—those from 
Leigh Hunt have a double interest—though he does not abhor the dubious 
habit of quotation without naming the source. On occasion his judgment 
is eccentric. He tells us that Tchaikovsky’s scoring ** must be reckoned 
as a whole the most impressive in the course of nineteenth-century music ’ 
a strange statement from one who finds Marschner’s orchestration 
turgid—and cannot understand the popularity of Nicolai’s ‘ Merry 
Wives’ overture. Messager “ runs a bad third to Sullivan and German” 
between whom there is no comparison in the first place), while Dussek 
‘would not appear here but for the fact that examining bodies often show 
a tenderness to his works which is not merited by their musical quality, 
for, in general, they have none’. Dr. Young is sometimes inaccurate 
he deducts half the total of Mackenzie’s operas and Domenico Scarlatti’s 
sonatas, endows Grieg with a cello Concerto and Sgambati with a 
Requiem for King Umberto when that monarch had still four years 
to live), frequently irrelevant and on page after page deplorably 
facetious. A personal flavour is acceptable; but Dr. Young cannot 
resist the temptation to play the goat. Of all possible styles, that of 
the gossip column is the most calculated to exacerbate the reader who 
consults a work of reference. Alberti, we learn, “‘ employed the bass 
named after him (but used before him) because, being a dilettante, he 
couldn’t think what else to do ” (does this account for the Young style ?) ; 
Falla ‘‘ won his early reputation through spending his nights (some of 
them) in the gardens of Spain ”; C. E. Horn “* might be remembered as 
the English Horn, for his father was German ”; Vivaldi “ was a priest 
with red hair and was therefore known as the Red Priest. He was said 
to have been negligent in ecc lesiastical duties. He probably was ”’. 
Sometimes a note of cheap cynicism is heard: of * The Olympians > we 
are told that ‘‘ English operas should have their premiéres in Wigan where, 
we believe, people have a capacity for enjoyment and criticism un- 
impaired by the decrees of fashion”. And what is really meant by the 
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statements that ‘ Prince Igor’ “ is a melodic tour de force and in this sense 
is old-fashioned ”, and that Berkeley “is a composer for those with 
eclectic tastes ’’? 

The flavour of this knockabout stuff is not improved by apparent! 
conscious malversation of the English language. Dr. Young has a 
morbid passion for the figure of speech known as tmesis: Beethoven is 
‘* this remarkable, independent and tortured (mentally by environment 
and physically by deafness) personality ”’, Loder ‘* a conspicuous if errati 
(Davison of * The Times’ called him ‘ unaccountable Ned’) figure in 
Victorian England ”’, and so on. He strains after ugly words (** proli- 
ficacy ‘‘ depicturing”’, ‘ coloration ”, “ passionateness”’) and has 
little idea of punctuation, though slack proof-reading may not have 
helped him there. The book is fertile in misprints, some of them 
ingenious; Handel and Hand1I are distinguished on p. 155 but confused 
on p. 18. 

A feature of the book is the short list of works ** For Performance ” 
after each entry. This is sometimes useful in indicating modern reprints 
of old music. More often it is a waste of space. The reader is invited to 
perform the complete works of some composers, the merest snippets o! 
others; Tchaikovsky is represented by ‘the ballets, arr. pfte. solo” 
Weinberger by ‘ Orchestral Works (pub. Boosey & Hawkes)”. It is 
not always made clear whether the pieces named are keyboard, chamber 
or orchestral music. The appendix containing a classified list of works 
for performance and study is no more than a compilation from these 
entries and can have very little value, since it omits virtually the entire 
standard repertory. In the body of the dictionary Bach and Beethoven 
and a dozen others) are represented by ‘* Complete Works ”, Wagner 
and Verdi by nothing at all; therefore no music by these composers 
appears in the appendix. There is a short bibliography for each composer 
listed. W. D. 


Serbo-Croatian Heroic Songs. From the Collection of Milman Parry, 
edited by Albert Bates Lord. pp. 480. (Harvard University Press 
and the Serbian Academy of Sciences; London, Cumberlege 
1954. 100s.) Vol. IL: Serbo-Croatian texts (60s.). 

This volume is a companion to ‘ Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs ’ issued 
under the joint editorship of Albert Lord and Bela Bartok in 1951. Those 
folksongs were called ‘“‘ women’s songs ”” (Barték’s own inverted commas 
because they were in fact mainly sung by women; but the distinction 
between them and the epics in this new book corresponds roughly to our 
division into ballads and lyrics. Milman Parry, who made the recordings 
in Yugoslavia, from which the transcriptions in both these studies were 
made, was a Homeric scholar who wished to use in his classical studie: 
a modern anthropological technique. This technique, applied by Curt 
Sachs to the early stages of music, is based on the assumption that the 
survivals of primitive people in the modern world provide as good a clue 
as archaeological excavation to the remote past. Parry therefore used 
Slavonic folksongs as illumination for the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey ’ 
He made an enormous collection of recordings in Yugoslavia before he 
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died, and Professor Lord is now engaged in making them available to 
those whose interest is more in folk art than in Homer. 

The new book contains translations into English of eighteen heroic 
songs and synopses of several more. They are exactly what one would 
expect: repetitive, eventful, full of stock epithets, ceremonial formulae 
and dialogue in direct speech. Only one of these lays, * The Captivity 
of Dulic Ibrahim ’, has been musically transcribed by Bartok. It shows 
a curious form of heterophony: the voice is elaborately ornamental, the 
gusle accompaniment plays the same melody bare, with an occasional 
flourish between the verses, where the voice pauses for breath. The vocal 
declamation has a compass of a tenth with an occasional extension by 
falsetto, and its general tendency is to begin high and proceed on a 
descending phrase. The book should be studied in conjunction with its 
predecessor, which contained valuable essays by Bartok on the nature, 
morphology and transcription of folksong. 


The World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music. Second Supplement, 1951- 
1952. Compiled by F. F. Clough and G. J. Cuming. (Associate 
Editor, E. A. Hughes.) pp. xxii +- 262. (London, Sidgwick & 
Jackson in association with the Decca Record Company Ltd., 1953, 
50s. ) 

The scope of that massive compilation, ‘ The World’s Encyclopaedia 
of Recorded Music’, published in 1952, was considered in these pages 
last year (Volume XXNIV, pp. 63-6). Its aim was to provide a catalogue 
of all gramophone records of serious music that were published between 
1925 and mid-1951, with detailed information about post-1936 recording 

pre-1936 ones had been dealt with in an earlier American encyclopaedia). 

The last eighteen months of the period were covered in a supplement 

bound in with the original volume. This second supplement continues 

the tally for the period from May 1951 to December 1952. The limit is 
extended to March 1953 for British re-issues of records originally pub- 
lished within the main period covered by the second supplement. 

To carry out so great and diversified a task with complete accuracy 
would not in the nature of things have been possible. In their original 
volume Messrs. Clough and Cuming invited correction from their readers: 
in the second supplement they record their gratitude to those Ww ho have 
helped them in this way, and they print nine pages of correction, For 
the most part these amend misprinted numbers, or offer new information. 
For example: * Page 108, column 2: CAMPRA: Rigaudon (unspec.) 

. is from Opera IDOMENEE, 1712.” The editors of this volume 
have gone to great pains to identify accurately the music that has been 
recorded. They supply Kochel numbers for Mozart, Schmieder numbers 
for Bach, Wotquenne numbers for C. P. E. Bach, Searle numbers (from 
Grove) for Liszt, and Longo ones for Domenico Scarlatti. (No doubt they 
will use Kirkpatrick ones in future.) They tell us who composed the 
cadenzas used in classical concertos. Where gramophone companies 
have labelled their products incorrectly they suggest emendations: e.g. 
of a record of Rachmaninov’s Moment Musical, Op. 16, No. 4, they say 
in a footnote, “ listed as F minor, but E minor is probably meant’. They 
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keep a watchful eye on the world’s press, and after listing a recording of 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Golden Cockerel’ Suite played by the “ Vienna 
Artists Symphony ”’ under M. Fekete, issued by the American company 
Etude, they note: “in a letter to ‘ Saturday Review’, M. Fekete stated 
that he had never recorded this music for any company.” 

The book—indispensable to serious record collectors—has many 
incidental uses. One can look up the opus number, Deutsch number and 
poet of a Schubert song. One can look up the date of compositions by, 
say, Milhaud or Debussy or Poulenc or Walter Piston. This applies, 
of course, only to works that have been recorded; but looking through 
these pages one may well be surprised to discover how very thoroughly 
and systematically the gramophone companies have explored the musical 
repertory of all countries and all ages. Who could have foreseen that fou 
different recordings would be published of Monteverdi’s ‘ Il combat- 
timento di Tancredi e Clorinda’ (identified as coming from the Eighth 
Book of Madrigals, with Tasso as librettist and 1624 as date)? Or that 
listeners curious about Jean Mouton (1475-1523) or Alexander Moyzes 
born 1906)—a page opened at random—should be able to find record- 
ings of their works? Modern re-issues of performances that have historica! 
value—a recital by Destinn or Lilli Lehmann—are carefully noted. 

One or two improvements may be hoped for in future supplements, 01 
in the complete revision which must one day appear. The authors 
obstinately retain the ou spelling in Russian names like “‘ Godounoy ”’ 
—which puts Mussorgsky on what it is, for the generality of English- 
speaking readers, the “ wrong”’ side of Mozart. They do not classify 
music consistently under each composer: with Mendelssohn, instrumenta! 
compositions precede vocal, with Mozart the order is reversed. 


A, 


Music Publishing in the British Isles, from the Earliest Times to the Middle of th: 
Nineteenth Century: a Dictionary of Engravers, Printers, Publishers and 
Muste Sellers, with an Historical Introduction. By Charles Humphries and 
William C. Smith. pp. ix + 355. (London, Cassell & Co., Ltd.. 
1954, 638.) 


A Dictionary of Parisian Music Publishers, 1700-1950. By Cecil Hopkinson. 
pp. xii + 131. (London, printed for the author, 1954, 80s.) 


Histories of music publishing and dictionaries of music publishers must 
always be of great interest, not only to music librarians and antiquarian 
booksellers, but also to all serious students of the history of music. 
Publishers have always exercised a large amount of control over the 
question of what music shall be performed and what neglected, for un- 
published or out-of-print music is liable to remain unplayed music. One 
could almost compile a history of musical taste in the eighteenth century 
from the catalogues of half-a-dozen famous publishers of that era, and 1! 
would be far from one-sided. 

Of these two new works ‘ Humphries and Smith ” (or “ H. & S.” 
will naturally interest the British reader more than “ Hopkinson ”’, but 
there is a great deal to be learned from both works, and they should both 
be on the shelves of any good reference or research library. ‘Each consists 
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mainly of an alphabetical list of publishers’ names, with much relevant 
data, the whole prefaced by an introduction dealing with the history of 
music publishing in the country concerned. Let us consider “*H. & S.” 
first, with occasional passing references to “‘ Hopkinson ”’, followed by 
a more detailed discussion of the latter in its turn. 


“Humphries and Smith.”—It is more than half a century since 
Frank Kidson’s * British Music Publishers’ appeared. This was admit- 
tedly incomplete, but it proved an indispensable adjunct to the reference 
shelf, where it will now find itself rather elbowed aside by this much bigger 
new volume, which is in so many senses its successor. The new book is a 
great deal more complete and considerably less gossipy than Kidson’s 
pioneer volume. Personally I rather miss the gossip, which was very 
informative, although perhaps somewhat out of place in a dictionary. 
The introduction to the new volume includes some of it, and provides a 
much more balanced and comprehensive survey of the history of music 
publishing in the British Isles than did Kidson’s own introduction. 
Unfortunately it is written in a rather heavy, ungainly style, with some 
curious quirks of punctuation which make for difficulty in reading. Its 
perusal fails to give the pleasure one derives from, say, Mr. ‘Thurston 
Dart’s essays in the history of music typography. Nor is the general 
layout of the book particularly pleasing: the narrow format and primrose- 
coloured paper is almost certain to offend the aesthetes of book production, 
while the complicated method employed for the individual entries will 
give trouble to those trying to make full use of the enormous amount of 
extremely useful information they undoubtedly contain. I feel sure that 
some tabulated method of entry could have been devised that would have 
proved much more convenient to the reader; indeed “* Hopkinson ” is a 
good example of how such material can be most usefully assembled on 
the page. Considerations of cost have no doubt had much to do with the 
final layout of the material in ‘“ H. & S.”’, for tabulation takes up a lot 
of space, and ** Hopkinson’s ”? pages are more ample than theirs. But 
the lack of tabulation in ‘* H. & S.” makes it rather difficult to obtain a 
clear picture of some of the more complicated late Georgian firms like 
Goulding’s or Clementi’s. 1 was surprised to find practically no mention 
either in “ H. & S.” or in *‘ Hopkinson ”’) of publisher’s plate numbers, 
which are such an important factor in dating printed music. Mr. Hopkin- 
son does at least mention them, if onlv as being too vast a subject to 
include in his present volume, but “ H. & S. ” ignore them to the extent 
of not even mentioning O. E. Deutsch’s useful lite pamphlet * Music 
Publishers’ Numbers’ (Aslib, 1946) in their bibliography, although it 
contains an important notice of Walsh. Nor could I trace any reference 
to dated watermarks, which surely deserved a mention. 

On the whole. “ H. & S.” brings together a prodigious amount of 
extremely useful data on British music publishers before 1850 and repre- 
sents a great deal of precious time spent on what must have been, for the 
most part, untold hours of tedious drudgery, occupied with copying down 
dates and verifying stray items of information. Most of this information 
seems to have been gathered from metropolitan sources; it 1s a pity that 
the two learned compilers did not sometimes give themselves a day off 
for a jaunt into the country, perhaps to Norwich, where they would have 
found quite a lot of information in the notebooks of the late Dr. Mann. 
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Other provincial centres would undoubtedly have yielded further 
information for their own localities. 

I have not noticed many actual errors in introduction or alphabetical 
dictionary, except that the frequent repetition of Petrucchi for Petrucci 
displays a consistency in error comparable with Avison’s determination 
to omit the “r” in Palestrina. On the whole one may undoubtedly 
compliment the authors for the extraordinarily low percentage of mis- 
prints in a volume which might so easily have been replete with typo- 
graphical mistakes. 

‘“* Hopkinson.””—Mr. Hopkinson’s work has a more pleasing general 
appearance than “ H. & S.”. As I have already stated, his information 
is easier to find than theirs, being carefully tabulated in most workman- 
like fashion. One can see at a glance when one of his Parisian publishers 
changed designation or address, whereas in “ H. & S.” a similar quest 
sometimes involves reading through a series of paragraphs and working 
out a whole table of consanguinity for oneself. ‘‘ Hopkinson ”’ also has 
the advantage that the reader can soon discover who were the really 
important publishers; in ‘ H. & S. ” such information has to be extracted 
by a recension of dictionary and introduction, a task made more difficult 
by the absence of a final general index. ‘‘ Hopkinson ”’ also suffers from 
not having a general index; this may seem unimportant in a work based 
on lexicographical principles, but I can assure all concerned that I have 
already found the lack of general indices to be a serious drawback in both 
works. Mr. Hopkinson disarms criticism, with his charming modesty, 
especially in the closing paragraph of his introduction. On the whole | 
have found his work, like “HH. & S.”, to be commendably free from 
errors. He will forgive me if 1 specify one of the few trifling mistakes | 
did notice, especially as it is so relevant to a Gallic subject. This is a 
reference (on p. vili of the introduction) to a “ whole scale change in 
street numbers ”—a century before Debussy, too! 

The long and hard use which both these works will undoubtedl, 
receive will perhaps reveal mistakes in them, for that is inevitable in 
reference books dealing with multitudes of tiny facts. But their present 
publication is most welcome; authors often go on checking and re- 
checking for ever, while the rest of the world waits in vain for the useful, 
if perhaps slightly imperfect book which might be printed and used. 
These two books may not be perfect, but I feel sure that they will both 
remain unsurpassed in their own fields for many decades to come. 


C. L. C. 


Claudio Monteverdi und das musikalische Drama. By Anna Amalie Abert. 
pp. 354. (Kistner, Siegel & Co., Lippstadt, 1953.) 

The Monteverdi revival of recent years has been mainly confined to 
madrigals and church music. This is understandable enough, for both 
demand resources which are not very difficult to obtain. The operas 
are another matter, and few opera-houses dare risk a great deal of time 
and money to stage ‘ Orfeo” or ‘ L’incoronazione di Poppea’. Even 
so, for anyone interested in opera composition, a study of Monteverdi’s 
attitude and works remains fascinating. He was one of the few composers 
combining both superb natural musicianship and the power of 
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consciously thinking about the roots of his art, and his solutions to many 
of his problems throw light on the possible answers to some of ours. Any 
complete analysis of his stage music, such as is offered by Dr. Abert’s 
book, should be of interest far beyond the narrow circle of Monteverdi 
scholars. 

Dr. Abert has avoided the easy temptations to make Monteverdi 
responsible for the whole of the early 17th century and, using the 
thoroughness which we associate with German scholarship, she has set 
out to analyse the operas, not only of Monteverdi himself, but of many 
of his contemporaries and followers. In doing so she provides a great 
deal of new material. She takes the sensible attitude that the libretto 
is very important, and much of her best work lies in the discussion of 
text, verse and drama. A whole chapter devoted to the history of the 
libretto shows how from the early favola pastorale, written in a lyrical 
rather than a dramatic style, gradually emerged a true drama with 
not only action but, more important, real people in it. The signi- 
ficance of the historical subjects which appeared in the 1640s as opera 
books was that the characters no longer belonged to a distant world of 
mythology and had become human beings with motives, emotions and 
actions like our own. This provided the musician with new problems. 
In their solution is the essence of opera. 

Monteverdi’s part in this movement was important and original. 
He bullied his librettists unmercifully. Striggio, Busenello and Badoaro 
all found that he knew precisely what he wanted. Not only would he 
cut whole scenes in order to make the action clearer and more concise, 
but even in detail he knew what could be set to music excitingly. One 
of the most absorbing parts of Dr. Abert’s book is the comparison of the 
librettos as (presumably) written by the poet with the finished products 
set to music. Long lyrical lines of verse disappear and become short 
phrases which allow the recitative to be organized into pregnant motifs, 
Repetition of a few words here and there gives the musician the chance 
to avoid that horrid amorphousness which is seen in the work of so many 
of Monteverdi’s contemporaries. It is this attention to detail which gives 
emotional life to the recitative and so to the characters themselves. 

In dealing with the music of the operas, Dr. Abert, though leaving 
no stone unturned, seems at times rather tedious, as each aspect — 
form, harmony, melody, orchestration and so on—however insigni- 
ficant, is examined thoroughly. In spite of this, her analysis is often very 
useful. She is right to point out that Monteverdi’s first problems were 
those of form and style, while those of the later operas were mainly 
concerned with characterization. In ‘ Orfeo’ Monteverdi had to infuse 
musical life into what could easily become dull recitation. He did this 
with orchestral pieces, strophic songs, a much improved arioso recitative 
and even quasi-Leitmotive which give climax and drama where before 
had been rather tepid lyricism. By the later operas the formal problems 
had receded into the instinctive background of the composer. How this 
came about is shown in Dr. Abert’s discussion of the Florentine and 
Roman operas of the time. The “ closed forms ” of aria, arietta, gr vund- 
bass songs and so on steadily reduced the * tedium of the recitative ” (to 
quote the admission of one composer) and allowed the musician to employ 
all his resources. In comparison with the Roman composers, Monteverdi 
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was chaste and austere, concentrating on the dramatic feeling provided 
by a fine recitative manner. He was insistent that the music should never 
engulf the drama, and in his refusal to use musical forms for their own 
sake he became an isolated figure and one who never formed a schoo] « 
composers to follow him. Nevertheless, the ease which was now the 
opera composer’s meant that character drawing had become possillc 
and Dr. Abert is quick to point out how in ‘ Poppea ’ this isdone. Perhaps 
here she pushes her argument a little too far. The difference in musi 
between the characters is not as great as that, and although certain types 
of music give broad contrasts between the people, Monteverdi had hardly 
the command ofa Mozart. His main interest, in fact, was in the portrayal 
of the emotions and situations, and in so far as the librettist makes the 
characters emotionally consistent, so is their music unified. 

Still, this is a minor complaint. Two more serious queries must be 
raised. One is concerned with the comparative lack of information given 
about the origins of the various technical tricks which were taken from 
outside opera itself. The style of ‘ Orfeo’ is largely controlled by the 
writing in Monteverdi’s first five madrigal books. This is mentioned by 
Dr. Abert, but not nearly enough stress is given to it. Equally, the songs 
published by many composers to replace the old-fashioned polyphonic 
madrigal provide many of the missing links in the development of the 
aria and recitative manner. The work of such composers as d’India, 
Saracini, Grandi and Berti is very rewarding to study and the triple-time 
aria style and dramatic arioso of some of these songs give us a good idea 
of what was happening in the mysterious middle period of Monteverdi's 
life, and help to fill the gaps caused by the loss of several of his operas. 

The other complaint is more vague but none the less real. It is that 
we get no idea of Monteverdi the man and theorist. This may not seem 
important, and with many composers it would not be; but with Monte- 
verdi, as with Wagner, his character and ideas are impressed firmly upon 
his music. It is not a simple question of biography. Why did he continue 
to develop the affections theory? What made him virtually the first 
composer of an historical opera? And why at the end of his life did his 
fluency in opera composition suddenly become much greater after th: 
painful labours of the 1620s? Even raising these questions, without 
having ready answers, brings in his sombre, grave personality and the 
influence of the Italian academy on his thought. Dr. Abert is hampered 
by the necessity for full musical analyses. Her book is an academi 


thesis, and she must therefore show her case in full: but much of her 
material resembles algebraic proof, and we are really only interested in 
the answers. An incisive pencil and a re-appraisal of emphasis could 


turn this into a very good and much more readable book. 


D. A. 


REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


String Quartet, Op. 4. By Robert Crawford. Score. (Augener, 5s.) 
Second Rhapsody. For violin and piano. By Béla Bartok. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 8s. 6d.) Sonata in C, Op. 11, No. 4. For viola and piano 
or harpsichord). By William Flackton, edited by Walter Berg- 


mann. (Schott, 3s.) Duo (Theme and Variations). For violin and 
cello. By Elizabeth Maconchy. (Lengnick, 4s.) Sonata. For 
clarinet (or violin) and piano. By Christopher Shaw. (Novello, 


8s. 6d.) A Tune, for viola and piano, and The Blackbirds, for viola 
(or violin) and piano. By Lionel Tertis. (Augener, 2s. 6d. each.) 


Robert Crawford’s quartet is a work of remarkable technique both in 
its construction and in its writing for the instruments, where the com- 
poser leaves us in no doubt that he knows his business. Of sheer melodic 
resource he gives us little evidence, prefering to knit the music by short 
pregnant motives common to all four movements and so expressed as to 
compel attention. Though basically tonal, the music has long stretches, 
particularly in the striking last movement—a slow and shadowy fugue — 
where the sense lies in chromatic counterpoint without reference to 
harmonies. Experienced players are needed. For all its difficulties and 
intellectuality an underlying passion is strongly evident in the music. 

Bartok’s second Rhapsody is based on folk dances and is cast in the 
conventional form of “ lassi ’’—an impulsively emotional slow movement 
—and “* friss ’’—an intensely vigorous dance. But as Halsey Stevens has put 
it, ‘‘ it employs the newest technique and freest manipulations’. It is 
well worth more notice as a dazzling concert piece, popular in style and 
yet truly Bartokian. 

An interesting curiosity, easy to play and having a charming canonic 
Siciliana, is the sonata by Flackton who, noting the lowly state of the 
tenor violin in the eighteenth century, wrote for it the first English 
original sonatas. 

Elizabeth Maconchy’s Duo consists of a typically sturdy theme, 
suitably clear of outline, and eight variations. Each has a notably 
individual character, yet with a sufficiently rigorous shape to be intelligible 
as a variation. The sonorous writing is enhanced by the strong anchorage 
in C major, though the triads (and there are plenty of them, expressed or 
implied) are rarely used to buttress the key. The parts are not very 
difficult and the piece is worth ten minutes of any chamber programme. 

Christopher Shaw’s sonata is interesting and agreeable music, concise 
and clear, as it has to be to compass in fifteen minutes four movements of 
diverse and well-established character. It seems to have been conceived 
for the clarinet; the adaptation for the violin consists merely of the raising 
by an octave of notes too low for it. The basis of the technique is that of 
the twelve notes but the composer so manipulates it as to provide not 
only a predominance of what one might call the mellower harmonies 
but also a clear effect of a key-note to each movement. Most important, 
the melodies are strong and, where need be, memorable, not to say 
catchy. The sonata needs good players, but the writing is grateful, 
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difficulties of reading apart, except for some uncomfortable octaves in 
the scherzo. 

Lionel Tertis’s ardent Tune is in the simplest ternary style with a 
sonorous and romantic accompaniment of perpetual semi-quavers. 
‘ The Blackbirds’ is a gentle six-eight pastoral enlivened by some slight 
quirks of harmony. The pianist is allowed to make the bird-calls to 
compensate for his subordination. The string parts of both pieces, which 
are not difficult. are minutely edited. 


Songs of Spring. A cantata for §.S.A., strings and piano. By Lloyd 
Webber. Vocal score. (Francis, Day and Hunter, 2s. 6d.) 7 /x 
Turning of the Year. For S.S.A. unaccompanied. By David Gow 
(Chester, 8d.) Joly, Joly Wat. For mixed choir and flute. By 
Philip Cranmer. (O.U.P., 1s.) Silence and Music. Partsong tor 
S.A.T.B. unaccompanied. By Vaughan Williams. (O.U.P., 8d 
Aubade. For mixed choir unaccompanied. By Arthur Bliss. 
Novello, 1s. 3d.) Tell me where is fancy bred. For S.S. and piano 
By John Hind. (Elkin, 5d.) The Mermaid and Ben Backstay. For 
S.A.T.B. and T.T.B.B. respectively. Arranged by Harry Dexter. 
Francis, Day & Hunter, 1s. each.) 

In his settings of four poems by Robert Louis Stevenson, Lloyd Webber 
essays “‘ that rare and fair romantic strain that whoso hears must heat 
again’. The music is notably mellifluous with the careful treatment of 
the words (natural, without pedantry) and ease of modulation that will 
commend it especially to amateur choirs who want to get their teeth into 
something, secure in the knowledge that it will come off. The vocal 
writing is fairly easy, though with plenty of modulation, and the piano 
accompaniment is certainly no make-shift in its effect. 

The two partsongs from ‘ A Garland for the Queen’, ‘ Silence and 
Music’ and * Aubade for Coronation Morning ’, make a decided con- 
trast. That by Vaughan Williams is a Lento for undivided S.A.T.B., for 
the most part reticent in its expression, with the soprano leading in 
chromatic style while the others accompany in parallel chords of the 
sixth. It is inscribed to the memory of Stanford and of his Blue Bird, 
in reminiscence of which the soprano and with it the uncompleted har- 
mony fades back into the silence whence it began. Bliss’s piece, on the 
other hand, employs the panoply of divided choir whence two soprano 
soloists are added in a pealing welcome of the dawn. This is a high- 
spirited, brilliant piece, difficult but by no means unsingable. A few 
changes of key after silence would be happier with a surreptitious tuning- 
fork, particularly the first entry of the men. 

Philip Cranmer’s ebullient setting of a medieval carol is full of 
original touches. It was a good idea to have a solo flute which, brilliant 
in itself, could yet help the choir without recourse to other accompaniment. 
I here are some sprightly rhythmic tricks, and for one considerable passage 
all voices must divide. This piece should quickly become a Christmas 
favourite. 

Schools and places where they sing two-part songs should look at 
John Hind’s little piece, which turns out not to be the innocuous canon it 
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looks at first sight but delicately shows that its composer’s fancy did not 
die in the cradle. Harry Dexter’s robust arrangements are quite easy 
but make their points successfully and unmistakably. David Gow offers 
a delicate essay in atmosphere with subtle and rewarding harmonies. 


I. K. 


Cantata, for soprano solo, mixed chorus and orchestra. By Anton Webern. 
Vocal score. (Universal Edition.) Concerto Grosso No. I, for solo 
trumpet, timpani and string orchestra. By Kurt Roger. Full score 
Chester, 10s.) Allo Folk Dances, for S.A.T.B. and small orchestra. 
By Zoltan Kodaly. Vocal score. (Boosey and Hawkes, 10s.) 


Webern’s Cantata is scored for several single instruments and strings; 
an English translation is provided by Eric Smith for those who will rush 
to perform the work. The music goes through the usual cacophonous 
antics— little scraps of unconnected sound, a plethora of extreme dynamics, 
a complete absence of melodic line, utterly unvocal voice-parts. The 
voices spend most of their time attempting major sevenths (or diminished 
octaves), minor ninths and any other little problems that this ingenious 
composer could contrive. Perhaps the erstwhile admirers of this school 
of composition have turned their attention to musique concréte in order to 
keep abreast of the tide of fashion. 

Roger’s ‘ Concerto grosso’ is a disappointing work. It can hardly 
be dubbed *“ neo-Baroque ” because the majority of it is far too close in 
style to Baroque rhythms, for example, which in Bach would sound 
natural, but in a work written in 1938 sound threadbare. Harmonically 
the work oscillates between the eighteenth century and sweet chroma- 
ticism, the latter is particularly evident in the slow movement, where the 
trumpet is muted to boot. The last movement is a well-worked figure in 
which few of the “devices” are omitted—a good exercise in fugue but 
hardly acceptable in such circumstances. The cadenzas are particularly 
poor. 
Kodaly’s Dances are lighter fare and most refreshing. hey are 
three in number, the first a love song in which “ she” is represented by the 
upper voices and “ he” by the lower. The second and third are continuous: 
the second is a riotous drinking-song and the third a gay love song. The 
orchestra comprises three clarinets, two zimbalon ungherese and strings, and 
the work is well within the reach of an average choir—except for the price 
of the vocal score. : 

The English translation by Nancy Smith is very effective. 


B. W.G.R. 


CORRECTION 
In the July 1954 issue, p. 269, lines seventeen and eighteen, the word 
“toning ’’ should have been ‘“* bowing ” in each case. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 


‘IN DULCI JUBILO’ 


Sir, 


On page 263 of the July number of Music & Lerrers your revie 
I. K. says that the editor of Bach’s ‘ In dulci jubilo’ disregards Ba: 
indication of separate manuals. 

There is no such indication in the Complete Autograph of the ‘ Orge!- 
biichlein’. I cannot answer for the Mendelssohn Autograph, for that 
extremely interesting manuscript disappeared years ago—or so I am told. 

Your reviewer has probably been misled by the heading in either the 
Novello or the Bach-Gesellschaft edition. Asa matter of fact, both editions 
are correct according to their lights: the headings are in round brackets, 
and that means that they are editorial. But I sympathize with your 
reviewer. As long as music editors persist in using round brackets 
instead of square ones, mistakes of this kind will continue to be made. 


WALTER Emery. 


ETON MANUSCRIPT 
Sir, 

May I be allowed to answer one or two points in your review of my 
edition of the first two motets from the Eton Manuscript in the April 
issue ? 

Your reviewer's “ rules” on partial signatures would be most helpful 
if they could be applied to the present manuscript. But they cannot. 
As explained in the General Introduction, these signatures change from 
folio to folio, even from line to line. As to the allegation that I have 
misread the 1 Bass for the 2 Bass, with the result that “* all the eight-part 
sections appear. . . to end on a 6/3 or 6/4 chord ”’, this is an amazing 
asseruon. The bass parts are distinctly indicated and the apparent 
phenomena are due to the fact that the parts cross. Instances of parts 
crossing on a final chord are not unknown even earlier in the fifteenth 
century and may be found, for example, in Oxford, Bodl., Canonict Mi: 
213. In Eton 178 the interweaving of the parts contributes in no small 
measure towards the rich texture of the music. 

As to the impressive array at the end, your reviewer has not made his 
meaning clear. In any case there is no B in bar 31 of treble 1 of I 
be either flat or natural. The whole question of partial signatures and 
musica ficta is extremely controversial and really great scholars still 
hesitate to be dogmatic about it. = 

But I am obliged to your reviewer for pointing out the misprint in the 


second contratenor, bar g. I have altered this note in readiness for th 


second edition. : 
RUPERT ERLEBACH 
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THE VIOLA 


I refer to Mr. Rigby’s ‘ Memories’ in Music & Lerrers (April 1954, 
0). 

A particular point I have made about the viola in the 1890s is that the 
upper registers of the instrument were ignored and unexplored. Even in 
‘ Harold in Italy ’ (which is, after all, not a concerto but a symphony with 
outstanding colour provided by a viola obbligato) the viola part does not 
rise above the fifth position. The Mozart Symphonie Concertante again 
is a symphony for orchestra, violin and viola. Even this great master 
ventures only once in the work (towards the end of the last movement) to 
give the viola D—which is reached by easy stages. Viola-players nowa- 
days take in their stride an octave above this (sixth leger-line above the 
treble stave). Even Brahms, who died more than 1090 years after Mozart, 
was chary of giving the viola-player anything as difficult as a note in the 
6th position. In his arrangement of his clarinet sonata in Ed he evidently 
thought C in the sixth position beyond the capacity of the viola-player of 
that era (he may have been right), for he went to the extraordinary length 
of transposing a clarinet passage, towards the end of the first movement, 
an octave lower, so that the last note of the phrase, Cy, is below the C 
string and has to be left to the imagination! 


p- I 


LIONEL TERTIS. 
Lavistock. 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI 


Mr. Thurston Dart’s generous and sympathetic review of my 
‘Domenico Scarlatti’ in the April issue of Mustc & Lerrers raises two 
questions that call for a reply. The first concerns the possibility of 
Scarlatti’s having written for the clavichord; the second concerns a con- 
iectural identification of the ¢remulo sign with an indication for clavichord 


In stating that no objective evidence has been found that Scarlatu 
ever used the clavichord, I have evidently given the impression of 
altogether excluding that possibility. This was not my intention, for I 
know of no definite proof for such an exclusion. There is no reason why 
any music which is physically and acoustically negotiable should not be 
successfully played on that most musical and humane of all keyboard 
instruments. But one must distinguish between subjective preferences 
and objective evidence. It so happens that I so much prefer playing 
3ach’s Inventions, French Suites and Preludes and Fugues of * The Well- 
Tempered Clavier’ on the clavichord that I have only rarely been able 
to bring myself to perform any of them on the harpsichord. But, beyond 
the known fact of Bach’s having used clavichords, the historical evidence 
now available is far from sufficient to justify claiming these pieces for the 
clavichord on other than subjective, aesthetic grounds. I have never 
cared to play Scarlatti on the clavichord, but I see no reason for not doing 
so, as long as no false historical claims are made. Santiago Kastner has 
shown that clavichords were used in eighteenth-century Spain, but direct 
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evidence connecting them with Scarlatti, or with the Spanish court, | 
not yet come to light. Pending such evidence the question must be ci 
open. I refrain from citing the chain of reasoning that has led nx 
inwardly to conclude that it is unlikely that Scarlatti used the clavichord 
since it is all conjectural and could conceivably be reversed by the 
discovery of a few concrete facts. 

As for the identification of Scarlatti’s tremulo with the clavichord 
Bebung, 1 know of no usage in eighteenth-century terminology whi: 
would point to this conclusion. In the light of the total usage of the 
tremulo in the Spanish manuscripts of the Scarlatti sonatas I was obliged 
to reject this obviously easy solution of the yet unsolved problem. More- 
over, I would be hard pressed to find any connection between the stacca! 
repeated notes of the example cited by Mr. Dart from page 184 of my 
book and C, P. E. Bach’s indications for the Bebung. 

In the interests of brevity Mr. Dart has perhaps given the impression 
of overcrediting me with some discoveries that are not strictly my own. 
The English reputation and the English publications of Scarlatti have 
been extensively discussed by Richard Newton and Cecil Hopkinson, and 
much of the evidence for chronology and pairwise arrangement of the 
sonatas is to be found in Walter Gerstenberg’s * Die Klavierkompositionen 
Domenico Scarlattis ’ 

RALPH KIRKPATRICK. 
Guilford, Connecticut. 
21 June 1954. 
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